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The Hiftory of England, from the Accefion of James I. to that of the 
Brunfwick Line. By Catherine Macaulay. Vol. A. 4t0. 


Pr. 155. in boards. Nourfe. 


A Landiape, a ftatue, or a piece of architeure,; may be . 
paintedfrom fo many various points of view, that, though 
the colouring and drawing of all are equally juft, yet they may 
have fuch different effects, as fcarcely to appear the fame. objeét 
to the eye: Mrs. Macaulay feems to have been fenfible.of the 
objeAions to which the fimgularity of the light in which fhe has 
placed the hiftory of England is liable ; and, in-one of the beit 
introductions we have feen to any work, the has, in faé, re- 
tnoved them. | 
‘ Fame, fays fhe, ithe only reward which, in the prefent times, 
trie virtue hath to hope; and the oniy punifhment which the 
guilty great have to apprehend, is eternal infamy. The weight 
of punifhment ought ever to be determined by the importance 
‘of the confequences which attend the crime: in this ballance 
the vices of men in public characters can admit of no alleviation. 
A good citizen is a credit to his country, and merits the appro- 
bation of every virtuous man. Patriots. who- have facrificed 
their tender affe&tions, their properties, their lives, to the inter- 
-eft of focietv, deferve a ttibute of praife unmixed with any al- 
loy. Withregret do Iaccuie my country of inattention to the 
‘moft exalted of their benefactors: whilft they enjoy privileges 
“unpoffeffed by other nations, they have loft a juft fenfe of the | 
merit of the men by whofe virtues thefe privileges were attained ; - 
-men that, with the hazard, and even Jofs, of their lives, attack 
ed the formidable pretenfions of the Stewart family, and fet up 
-the banners of liberty againft a tyranny which had been eftab- 
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lithed for a feries of more than one hundred and fifty years 3 
and this, by the exertion of faculties, which, if compared with 
the barren produce of modern times, appear more than human. 
Neglect is not the only crime committed againft thefe facred 
chara@ers. Party prejudice, and the more deteftable principle 
of private intereft, have painted the memoirs of paft times in 
fo falfe a light, that it is with cifaculty we can trace features, 
try beyond the fame of* any fet of mien, which the antidls of 
other nations can, at any one period, produce, 

* To do juftice, therefore, to the memory of our illufirious 
anceftors to the utmoft extent of my {mall abilities, fiill having 
an-eye to public liberty, the ftandard by which 1 have endeavour-. 
ed to meafure the virtue of thofe characters that are treated of 
in this hiftory, is the principal motive that induced me to under- 
take this intricate part of the Englith hiftory.’ 

Thus far we have thought ourfelves obliged toexhibit Mrs,Mao- 
aulay’s principles and defign, in her own words, That no tin&ture 
of mifanthropy minglesin the compofition, appears fromthe whole 
turn of this introduétion. ‘ Whofvever, proceeds fhe, attempts 
to remove the limitations neceffary to render monarchy confrft- 
ent with liberty, ate rebels in the worft fenfe; rebels to the 
laws of their country, the law of nature, the law of reafon, and 
the law of God. Can there be fuch men? was } to pot the 
queftion to my own heart, it would anfwer, that it was impof- 
fible there fhould be fuch. But the artals of this country have 
a fhamefal tale to tell, that fuch a fa@ion has ever exilted in 
this ftate, from the earlieit period of oar prefent conftitution.’ 

The reft of the introdudion contains fevere, though jult, 
firitures upon the prejudices and prepoffeflions which the peo- 
ple of this country are too apt to fall into, from the modes of 
theireducation, and the nature of théir connections: whichs 
to fay the leaft, feem, at this time, to jultify a publication up- 
on the plan and principles of the work before us. However 
uncourtly or uncollegiate it may found, it is certain, that the 
compliments and encomiums paid to princes who were termed 
amiable, while they were trampling under foot the liberties of 
their people, have had the moit fatal effects in this country. 
It perhaps would not be an indefenfible paradox to maintain, 
that the perfonal virtues of a tyrant render him the more dan- 
gerous. Cliarles the firft was pious, fo was his fon James; but 
what were the effeéts of their piety but its rendering them ty- 
rants by principle? for they acted as if they thought that the 
creation of arbitrary power in kings was the necefiary refult, 
and the nobleit proof, of omnipotence in Ged. The private 
good qualities ofa prince extend but to a narrow circle of, pes- 
- haps, worthlefs favourites ; but thirft of power affe&ts millions 
te 
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to the lateft ages: and, in this light, a hiftory conftructed upon 
the doétrine laid down by Mrs. Macaulay, may be confidered 
as an effort of the nobleft philanthropy. 

Thus far, we have employed the pen in defence of Mrs. 
Macaulay’s general principles, which can bé oppofed only by 
thofe who deferve to have the ftigmata of flavery brand- 
ed on their foreheads. But there is often a wide difference 
between pofitions and applications, between maxims arid 
inferences, between the plan and execution of a work; and here 
Mrs. Macaulay muft anfwer for herfelf. All that falls within 
our province is to take care that the writer fhall have fair-play, 
and to put the reader in mind that, however inconfiftent the 
facts laid down and the conclufions drawn by her are wit no- 
tions he may have preconceived from other hiftorians, yet fhe is 
to be tried by auzhority, faéts, and evidences; and by them only: 
If fhe has advanced any extraordinary faéts, that are not fuppotted 
by the fulleft proofs, her page muft be condemned at the tri- 
bunal of the public; but, we are not to conclude that light is 
hoxious, becaufe it may offend the weaknefs of our- optics. 

It happens, either fortunately, or unfortunately for our au- 
thor, that a man of the plaineft common fenfe is juft as good 
a judge as the ableft critic in the univerfe of hiftorical fa€ts, as 
fhe has laid them down ; and we are forry to obferve, that the 
blacker they are the evidence by which they are authenticated is 
often the ftronger. We are theréfore afraid that, ualefs the pub- 
lic records of the kingdom fhall be proved to have been vitiated, 
and the hand-writings of our princes and great men to have 
been forgéd, Mrs. Macaulay’s hiftory muft remain ondnfwered in’ 
point of fidelity. 

The zra of this hiftory commences with the death of queen 
Elizabeth: and fo intrepid is our author in the catite the 
efpoufes, that, after obferving that this princefs had exerted 
very arbitrary principles of fovercignty, fhe fays, — ‘her good 
fortune is In nothing more confpicucus than in the unmerited 
tame it has to this day preferved to her. The vices of this 
ptincefS were fuch a$ could hot exift with a good heart; nor her 
weaknefles with a good head.” Our author could lay few fa- 
crifices equal to this wpon the altar of impartiality. Mrs. Mac- 
aulay has given us fome particulars of her fucceflor which feem 
to intimate, that, upon his acceffion to the crown of England, 
his brain was unable to fupport his good’ fortune; bur this is 
no extrdordinary circumftance, every thing confidered. The 
account given of the treaty between James and the French king, 
the fham confpiracy and condemnation of Raleigh, lord Cobham, 
lord Grey, and others, and the ridiculous conference at Hampton- 
court, are all told from records, with the utmoft candour. The 
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inftances of pedantry, levity, idlenefs, and all kind of partial af- 
fetions, in the character of James, are far from being exagge- 
rated by this writer, though they appear in the worit colours 
by their not being contrafted, as ufual, by inftances of that 
prince’s learning; liberality, and pacific inclinations ; qualities 
which, in him, were either ridiculous or blameable. 

Mrs. Macaulay has one peculiar advantage in general, by 
confining her narrative to the great lines of the conftitution ; 
fo that, in the body of her hiftory, we feldom meet with any in- 
equalities or trifling. This appears from the public tran{actions, 
foon after the acceffion of James, when the commons fell upon 
the redrefs of their grievances, and the vindication of their 
own rights, and baffled, in a mafterly manner, the then, 
impracticable fcheme of an union between Scotland and Eng- 
land, which was fo warmly prefled by James. Our author 
has drawn the character of Bancroft archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in the light which his detefiable fpirit of perfeeution defervess 
She remarks that the parliament of England, by the aé of re- 
cognition,.in a manner, difavowed the king’s pretenfion of hold- 
ing the crown of England folely by hereditary right: We meet 
with nothing very extraordiary in the account of the gunpow- 
der plot; but we think that the author could have been in 
no danger of contradiction, had fhe inferted in the body of her 
work, inftead of a note from Winwood’s memorials, that the 
whole of that affair was difcovered before the famous letter was 
communicated to James. The cafes of ecclefiaftical grievances, 
purveyors, and a thoufand other circumftances of oppreffion 
and abufe in government, are all related with great perfpicuity, 
and the writer has, from the papers in the Britih mufeum, 
informed us of two unfuccefsful attempts made by }ames to re- 
commend town-clerks upon the town of Shrewfbury and the ci- 
ty of Chefter. 

The ftate of the king, the kingdom, and the court, at the 
opening of the parliament in 1606, is thus defcrtbed by our 
hiftorian. . 

‘ The nation appeared to enjoy a perfe&t calm ; the dazzling 
glitter of the court, whilft it diffipated reflection, confounded 
the fenfe of evil with the allurement of pleafure ; and private 
grievances were forgot in the enjoyment of public amufements. 
James, wantoning in the moft lavifh prodigality, would have ex- 
perienced the full meafure of happinefs, had he effected his 
datling plan of anunion. This event he looked on as one of 
the moft important advantages of his acceffion; and an epocha 
which would ftrongly mark the luftre of his reign: nor did he 
ever fufpect that his ingenuity and eloquence would be baffled 


none of the moft rational fchemes he had ever projected, or 
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that plebeian powers could withftand kingly force and kingly 
wifdom ; befides, the late generofity of the commons had taught 
him, that if that formidable affembly was dificult of convidtion, 
they were liable to be over-reached by the low cunnivg of court- 
politics,’ 

After a lively defcription of the mortifications James under- 
went in his favourite projet of the union, according to this 
lady, * the conviction of his own abilities, and the flattery he 
had met with on his acceffion, made him look upon every at- 
tempt to be within the reach of his powers. He had gone far- 
ther in this than his prerogative could fecure; its proving abor- 
tive would make even his Scotch fubjeéts look upon his influence 
in England with contempt. He had mixed entreaty with 
threats, and had condefcended to beg the parliament to fave 
him the difgrace of beiog fruftrated : his refentment made him 
conceive a contempt and averfion for thefe aflemblies, which 
continued all the remaining part of his reign; nor were thefe 
affermblies more favourable in their opinion of majefty : James’s 
mean mif reprefentations, his verbal affurances, his impotent 
menaces, and barren arguments, while they expofed the fhei- 
lownefs of the modern Solomon, unveiled prerogative itfelf, 
‘The commons now, with curious eyes, looked on a divinity 
which they had been taught to worthip blindly. On canvailing 
its pretenfions, they found them not only deftru€tive to the con- 
ftitution, but irreconcileable to every rational principle; and 
that the laws were weak barriers to its unlimited force.’ 

In recapitulating the ftate of the cafe between the Englifh, 
the French, and the Dutch, our hiltorian does not fcruple to 
declare, that the behaviour even of Henry the [Vth of France, 
was neither generous nor confiftent. Mrs, Macaulay, from the 
year 1606 to the year 1609, leaves out a great number of unin 
terefting particulars, of which other hiftorians are full, but pre- 
ferves every thing that is material, The ftrides which the king 
made to arbitrary power, and his ill- -judged prodigality towards 
his Scotch favourites, are ftrongly marked, but not exaggerated ; 
aud no onecan read without indignation and contempt the ridicu- 
lous conduct of James, inall difpates, civil, military, and religious, 
that happened upon the continent from the year 1609 to 1612. 

The chara&er drawn by Mirs, Macaulay of Henry prince of 
Wales, at the time of his death, is fo uncommon, and fo expref- 
five of her manner, that it merits the reader's attention. 

‘ This year died Henry prince of Wales, a youth of fo forward 
a carriage, that he was thought to have become difagreeable.to 
his father, though he was naturally inclined to an indulgent 
fondnefs for his family, and had fhewn great marks of pa- 
rental affection for this fon, The Englifh, who were extreme- 
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ly fond of the prince of Wales, from fome popular fentiments 
he had highly declared, fancied they had received a great lofs 
in his premature death ; but in all probability the crown was 
more affected in this refpe& than the people. A martial mo- 
narch is always dangerous to the liberties of a commonwealth. 
Henry much affeéted that reputation ; and this, with other fu- 
perficial princely virtues, which drew on the efteem of the inju- 
dicious populace, would have been great impediments to the 
enlarged plan of liberty which took place in the fucceeding 
reign. The people were undoubtedly inclined to favour him, 
from his avowed contrariety to his father, who, at prefent, had 
incurred f much popular odium, as to be, in the opinion of 
many of his fubjeéts, acceflary to bis fon’s death.’ 

The tranfa@ions from that time to 1614, are moft of them 
parliamentary ; ; and, in the manner our author has treated 
them, entertaining. The well-known circumftances and caufes 
of Overbury’s murder, the divorce of the earl of Effex, and the 
downfall of the favourite Somerfet, with that of the lord chief 
juttice Coke, the fervility of Bacon, and the rife of Villiers, af 
rerwards duke of Buckingham, next fucceed; and, notwith- 
ftanding the difagreeable light in which they muft be viewed by 
every lover of liberty, and every man of fenfe and humanity, dif- 
fer little or nothing from the narratives given of them by authors 
the moft favourable to James. The fame may be faid of the 
delivery of the cautionary towns ; and the affairs of Scotland, ia 
which Mrs. Macaulay fometimes unavoidably dips, are, for the 
moft part, taken from Spotfwood, archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, 
an unexceptionable authority on the fide of James. Mrs. Mac- 
aulay fas “been very full, and indeed, very fair, in difcufling 
the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh; and is well warranted, under his 
own hand, inalithe odious things fhe delivers againft Bacon, that 
great g genius, but defpicable Englifhman. The affairs preced- 

ing the Battle of Prague, which ruined James’s fon-in-law, the 
ele@or Palatine, are recounted from the ftate-papers of thofe 
times ; and the character given to Anne of Denmark, at the 
time of her death, is as follows. ee 

« Anne of Denmark, James’s queen, did not live to fee'the 
entire ruin of her daughter's fortune. Her death happenéd 
in the beginning of the year 1619, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age. She was a woman of a vain, haughty, and violent tem- 
per. The court-amufements took their bias from thefe quak- 
ties ; they were pompous and gaudy, without any degréc of 
tafte or propriety *. The dire€tion of the revels were the 
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bounds of Anne’s empire. It was perhaps from the little influe 
ence fhe had over her hufband, that fhe efcaped the odium that. 
fell on all thofe that tranfacted the public affairs.’ 

Had Mrs. Macaulay been favoured with fome anecdotes that 
are lodged in the Lawyer’s Library at Ediaburgh, concerning 
what paffed between this princefs and her hufband, the picture 
fhe has given of the latter would have admitted of additional 
horrors. The reft of the bickerings between king James and 
his parliament, to the time of his death, do great honour to that 
hody, notwithftanding the infamous profecutions of many of its 
moft illuftrious members, The firictures given of Sir Edward 
Coke’s character are equally fpirited as juft, 

‘ Sir Edward Coke, whofe generous temper could not long 
endure the fervility of court-dependance, was of this number. 
The meafure he fuffered of unjuft perfecution was made up ta 
him by an increafe of reputation; indeed his abilities never be- 
fore fhone ina light fo confpicuoufly admirable. The drudg-. 
ing lawyer, animated by the brightnefs of his caufe, improved 
into the perfuafive orator; his talents were at this time fo re- 
markable, that it is alleged, the fucceeding patriots made his. 
harangues their models of elocution,’ 

The profecutions and imprifonments of the patriot party, with 
other concurrent capfes that, towards the latter end of James’s 
reign, feemed to render the heat of prerogative more intenfe, 
ferved in faét to difarm it of his terrors; for the nation took 
that opportunity of filently treafuring up a ftock of wrath and 
indignation againft the evil day of tyranny. The remaining 
tranfa@tions of this fhameful reign confift chiefly in the ridicu- 
Jous expedition of the prince of Wales and the favourite Buck- 
ingham, in a wild-goofe chace of a wife for the former, with the 





kind of vulgarnefs that prevailed in this princefs, and confe- 
quently infeé&ted the whole court. 


© Queen Anne to king James. 


‘J am glad that our * brother’s horfe does pleafe you, and 
that my dog Stennie + does well; for I did command him that 
he fhould make your ear hang like a fow’s ugg, and when he 
comes home J will treat him better than any other dog,’ 


* Queen Anne to vifcount Villiers. 


* You do well in tugging the fow’s ear {, and I thank you 
for it, and would have you do fo {ftill, upon condition that you 
contifiue a watchful dog to him, and be always true to him. 
MSS: Britih Mufeum, folio 6986. 


¢ The king of Denmark, + Vifcount Villiers. } King James,” 
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wranglings, altercations, and inconfiftencies that followed upon 
that negotiation, and the narrow efcape which the court made of 
being re-united to the fee of Rome. On this occafion, and ta. 
fhew the profufion of James, we beg leave to. refer the reader 
10 a’ moft curious letter, printed in this work, and written by the 
King to the two adventurers, among the manufcripts in the 
Britifh Mufeum, but too long to be inferted here. 

Mrs. Macaulay feems to think that the infults ‘which James 
received from the Dutch, particularly in the maffacre of Am- 
boyna, was owing to his own pufillamimity and connedions 
with Spain, which rendered him defpicable im the eyes of thofe 
republicans, She likewife intimates that it is more than pro- 
bable that, had James lived longer, he would have given up 
Buckingham to the refentment of his enemies, that is, of all the 
nation. The charaéter which Mrs. Macaulay has drawn of 
James is mafterly in the higheft degree, and-built on the beft 
authorities. 

‘ His charaéer, from the variety of grotefque qualities that 
compofe it, is not eafily to be delineated: the virtues he pof- 
feffed were fo loaded with a greater proportion of their neigh- 
bouring vices, that they exhibit no lights to fet off the dark: 
fhades ; his principles of generofity were tainted by fuch a chiid- 
ith profufion, that they left him without means of paying his 
juft obligations, and fubjected him to the neceflity of attempting 
irregular, illegal, and unjuft methods of acquiring money. His 
friendfhip, not to give it the name of vice, was directed by fo 
puerile a fancy, and fo abfurd a caprice, that the objeéts of it 
were ever contemptible, and its confequence attended with fuch 
an unmerited profufion of favours, that it was perhaps the moft 
exceptionable quality of any he poffefied. His diftin@ions were 
formed on principles of felfifhnefs : he valued no perfon for any 
endowments that could not be made fubfervient to his pleafures or 
his intereft, and thus he rarely advanced a man of real worth to 
preferment. His familiar converfation, both in writing and in 
{peaking. was ftuffed with vulgar and indecent phrafes. ‘Though 
proud and arrogant in his temper, and full of the importance of 
his ftation, he defcended to buffoonery, and fuffered his favou- 
rites to addrefs him in the moft difrefpe&tful terms of grofs fami- 
liarity. Himfelf affefled a fentcntious wit, but rofe no higher 
in thefe attempts than to quaint, and often itale, conceits.. His 
education had been a more learned one than is commonly. be- 
itowed on princes; this from the conceit it gave him, turned 
out a very difadvantageous circumitance, by contra@ing his opi- 
nions to his own narrow views. His pretences to a confummate 
knowledge in divinity, politics, and the art of governing, ex- 
pofe him to a high degree of ridicule ; his condu& fhewing him 
more 
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more than commonly deficient in all thefe points. His roman-: 
tic idea of the natural rights of princes caufed him publicly to: 
avow pretenfions that impreffed into the minds: of the people 
an incurable jealoufy ; this, with an affe@ation of a profound 
fkill.in the art of diilembling, or of king-craft, as he termedrir, 
rendered him the objeé& of fear and diftruft; when, at ‘the fame 
time, he was bimfelf the only dupe to an impertinent ufelefs hy- 
poceify. If the laws and conftitution of England received no 
prejudice from his government, it was owing to his want of. 
ability to effeét a change fuitable to the purpofe of an arbitrary 
fway. Stained with thefe vices, and fuyllied with thefe weakneffes, 
if he is ever exempt from our hatred, the exemption mutt arife 
from motives of contempt !’ 

But, notwithftanding this difagreeable exhibition, our au-: 
thor. takes every opportunity of doing juftice to the favour- 
able fide of James’s- adminiftration, particularly the great pro- 
grefs which trade made during his reign. Thofe, however,. 
feem to refult from incidental caufes, that had their roots-in the 
reign of his predeceflor, According to Mrs. Macaulay, his re- 
venue, befides the duties of tonnage and poundage, which were 
very confiderable, amounted to 550,0001. a year, which, we 
will venture to fay, every thing confidered, gave him the dif-, 
pofal of more ready money for the fupport of himfelf and fami- 
ly, (which was all he had to.do with it) than any king of Great. 
Britain has enjoyed fince the Revolution, if we eftimate money 
according to its true value, viz. the aQual intereft it produced 
then, and what it has brought fince, or brings now. 

The remaining part of this volume comprehends the firft 
three years of the reign of Charles the firft, which, as to do- 
meftic affairs, continues the like gloomy wrangling f{cenes be- 
tween the king and parliament, the like indecifion as to foreign 
affairs, and the like inyafions of the freedom and property of 
the fubjeét, as the reign of king James. We are forry that the 
bounds of our publication will not fuffer us to defcend to 
particulars ; but we underftand that we fhall. have further op- 
portunities of doing juftice to this work, The reader, from, 
the fpecimens we hare given of it, may form a judgment of its 
ftile, which is every-where animated, yet correct, varied but not 
irregular; the expreflion happily adapted to the fubje&, with- 
out thatlevity which the admirers of the fair fex call {prightlinefs, 
or the ftiffnefs which thofe of more faturnine complexions call 
itrength. As tothe propriety of alady’s undertaking a province 
of this kind, that can be only judged by the execution; for it 
can be of no confequence to the public, whether the man or the 
woman guides the pen of a mafterly performance. We thould 


do injuftice to Mrs. Macaulay, fhould we ¢mit taking notice, 
thar, 
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that, with all the qualities common to good writers, fhe has the 
diftinguifhing chara&er of a good hiftorian, which is finceri 
ty ; for her own conviction of what fhe advances is manifeft in 
every fentence that falls from her pen. 

It is not, perhaps, among the fmalleft merits of this perform- 
ance, that the author has exhibited to the public, a judicious and 
conneéted account of thofe famous debates and arguments con- 
cerning the liberty of the fubje&, the power of parliaments, 
the prerogative of the king, and other capital points, upon 
which the conftitution of England may be faid to hinge. The 
reading of thofe arguments, which are delivered by the greateft 
men, and the beft fpeakers this nation ever produced, muft, to 
an underftanding reader, more than juftify Mrs. Macaulay in all 
the freedom fhe has taken with the due exercife of fovereign 
power. 





Art. Il. The Orations of Demoithenes, ox Occafrons of Public De- 
libetation. Tranflated into Englith; with Notes. To which is 
added, the Oration of Dinarchus againff Demofthenes. Vo- 
Jume the Second. By T. Leland,D,D. 800. Pr. 5s. John- 
fton. 


HE orations contained in the firft volume of this work, 
were publifhedin 1756 *. The character of the learned 
tranflator is fo well known in the literary world, as well from 
his tranflation of Demofthenes, as from his excellent Life of 
Philip, that the name of Dr. Leland prefixed to this perform- 
ance is a fufficient recommendation of it. 

The contents of the fecond volume are, 

1. The Oration for the Megalopolitans. 

2. The Oration for the liberty of the Rhodians. 

3. The Oration on the regulation of the ftate. 

4. The firft of the fufpeéted Orations on the Halonefus. 

5. ‘The fecond of the fufpeéted Orations, on the treaty with 
Alexander. 

To thefe Dr. Leland has fubjoined a tranflation of the ora- 
tion of Dinarchus againft Demofthenes, which, in fome editions 
of Demofthenes, is annexed to his own orations. The contents 
of this volume are not, as the doétor frankly acknowledges, of 
the fame interefting nature with thofe of the firft, but fuch as 
have been always deemed well worthy the regards of the learned. 

The tranflator has enriched this work with a very fenfible 
and well-written preface, and to every oration prefixed an in- 
troductory account of the fituation of public affairs at Athens, 
which gave rife to it, and elucidated the feveral faéts and cir- 
cumftances alluded to, which gives the reader a full and com- 
prehenfive view of the orator’s defign. To thefe he has added 
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fome fhort explanatory notes. The tranflation is’ throughout 
equally juft, elegant, and f{pirited, and may be confidered as'a 
valuable acquifition to the republic of letters, What our author 
has faid in his preface concerning this work, is fo modeft, and 
at the fame time fo judicious, that we fhall give it to our rea- 
ders in his own words. 

‘ To exhibit Demofthenes, fuch as he would have appeared 
io an Englith aflembly fimilar to that of Athens, fhould certain- 
ly be the {cope of his tranflator, ‘Though he may be unfor- 
tunate in his aim, a voluntary deviation would be unpardonable, 
And an Englifh Demoithenes would undoubtedly attend to the 
genius of his language. Toexprefs his dignity and majefty, he 
would not afflume a conftrained, uncouth and perplexed air. 
He would have confined himfelf within the modeft bounds of 
Atticifm, but of Englith Atticifm (if the expreffion may be al- 
lowed.) He would have adopted a greater fhare of ornament, 
becaufe a greater fhare of ornament would not be inconfiftent 
with neatnefs, decent elegance, and manly dignity. 

© If it be ftill obferved, that our language has been corrupted, 
and the caufe of learning difgraced by tranflation; it might be 
eafy to fhew in what cafes this has been, and mutt be the con- 
fequence : and, that an attempt to copy the excellencies of an- 
tient writers of renown, does not neceffarily fall under this cen- 
fure. Or, if the meannefs and infignificance of the employ- 
ment fhould be urged, a tranflator might obferve, in the fulnefs 
of his vanity, that the great Roman orator himfelf thought it 
not beneath his dignity to publith his tranflations from Plato, 
Xenophon, and Demofthenes. But as to the utility of this 
employment, it need not be pointed out, or defended, to the 
learned. As to it’s dignity, the tranflator is not at all folicitous 
to maintain it. He is ready to acknowlege, that the pittance of 
reputation to be acquired in this way is but trifling and infigni- 
ficant, if he is fo fortunate as to meet with that candour and in- 
dulgence which have hitherto favoured his attempts.’ 

As a fpecimen of the tranflation, we fhall lay before our read- 
ers a few lines from the oration for the ftate, which is much the 
beft in this volume. The orator defcribes and compares the an- 
tient and prefent ftate of his country: Athens uncorrupted, il- 
luftrious, and fortunate, and Athens degenerated and difgraced. 

‘ And now, let us take one general view of the actions per- 
formed by our anceftors, and by ourfelves, that by fuch com- 
parifon we may learn to excel ourfelves. Five-and-forty years 
did they govern Greece, with general confent. More than ten 
thoufand talents did thev colleé&t into our treafury. Many and 
noble monuments did they ereét, of victories by land and fea, 
which are yet the objeéts of our applaufe. And be affured that 
they erefted thefe not to be viewed in filent wonder, but that 
you 
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you might be excited to the virtues of thofe who raifed” thens, 
Such was their conduct. Say then, can we, though feated thus fe- . 
curely, above all oppofition, boaft of any aétions like thefe? 
Have we not lavifhed more than one thoufand five hundred ta- 
Jents, on every Grecian itate that pleaded their diltrefs ; and, 
all tono purpofe? Have we not exhaufted all our private for- 
tunes, all the revenues of our ftate, all we could exa& from our 
confederates? The allies which we gained by arms, have they 
not been given upin our treaties ? Yes! in thefe particulars, 
it is- granted, that our anceftors excelled us: but there are 
others in which we are fuperior.—Far from it !—Shall we pur- 
fue the comparifon ? The edifices they have left to us, their de- 
corations of our city, of our temples, of our harbours, of all our 
public ftructures, are fo numerous, and fo magnificent, that 
their fucceflors can make no addition. Look round you to their 
veftibules, their arfenals, their porticoes, and all thofe honours 
of our city, which they tranfmitted to us. Yet, were the pri- 
vate habitatians of the men of eminence, in thofe times, fo mo- 
derate, fo confonant to that equality, the charatteriftic of our 
conftitution, that, if any one of you knows the houfe of The- 
miftocles, of Cimon, of Ariftides, of Miltiades, or of any of the 
then illuftrious perfonages, he knows that it is not diftinguifhed 
by the leaft mark of grandeur. But now, ye men of Athens, 
as to public works, the ftate is fatisfied, if roads be repaired, if 
water be fupplied, if walls be whitened, if any trifle be provided. 
Not that I blame thofe who have executed fuch works. No! [ 
blame you, who can think fo meanly, as to be fatisfied with fuch 
fruits of their adminiftration. Then, in private life, of the men 
who have conduéted our affairs, fome have built houfes, not only 
more magnificent than thofe of other citizens, but fuperior to 
our public edifices; others have purchafed and improved an ex- 
tent of land greater than all their dreams of riches ever prefent- 
ed to their fancies. 

¢ And here lies the great fource of thefe errors. Formerly 
all power and authority were in the people. Happy. was it for 
any individual, if they vouchfafed him a fhare of honours, em- 
ployments, or emoluments. But now, on the contrary, indi- 





-viduals are the mafters of all advantages, the direétors of all 


affairs : whilft the people ftand in the mean rank of their fer- 
vants and afliftants; fully fatisfied, if thefe men vouchfafe to 
grant them fome fmall fhare of their abundance. 

‘ To fuch a ftate have we been reduced by thefe means, that 
if a man were to perufe your decrees, and then diftin&lly to ex- 
amine your aétions, he could not perfuade himfelf, that the fame 
people had been authors of both. Witnefs the decrees you 


made againft the accurfed Megareans, who had poffeffed them- 
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felves of the confecrated ground, that you would march out, 
that you would oppofe them, that you would net permit fuch 
facrilege. Witnefs your decrees about the Phliafian-exiles, that 
you would fapport them.;, that. you would not abandon them 
to their aflaflins ; that you would call on thofe of the Pelopon- 
nefians, who were inclined to unite with you in their caufe. 
Thefe were all noble declarations ; thefe were juft; thefe 
were worthy of our ftate. Not fo the execution. Thus your 
decrees ferve but to difcover your hoftile difpofitions; your 
enemies never feel their effeéts. ‘The refolutions of your affem- 
blies fully exprefs the dignity of your country: but that force 
which fhould attend thefe refolutions, you do not poffefs. It is, 
in my opinion, your only alternative : (and let it not raife 
your indignation) either to entertain fentiments lefs elevated, 
and to confine your attention to your own affairs, or to arm 
yourfelves with greater force. If this -aflembly were compofed 
of the inhabitants ef fome obfcure and contemptible iflands, I 
fhould advife you to think lefs highly. But as you are Athe- 
hians, I muft urge you to increafe your force. For, it is fhame- 
ful, O my countrymen, it is. fhameful to defert. that rank of 
magnanimity, in which our anceftors have placed us. Could 
we defcend to fuch a thought, it would be impoffhible to with- 
draw our attention from the affairs of Greece. We have ever 
acted greatly and nobly : thofe who are our friends it would be 
fcandalous to defert : our enemies we cannot truft ; nor muff 
we fuffer them to become powerful. , In a word, we fee in this 
city, that the men who have engaged in the public,adminiftra- 
tion, even when they wifh to retire, cannot refign their charge. 
This is your cafe, you are the minifters in Greece, 

‘ This, then, is the fum of what hath now been offered. 
Your fpeakers never can make you either bad. or good : you can 
make them whatever you pleafe. You are not directed by their 
opinions, for they have no opinion, but what your inclinations 
ditate. It is your part, therefore, to be careful, that your in- 
clinations be good and honourable. Then fhall all be well. 
Your fpeakers muft either never give pernicious counfels ; or, 
muft give them to no purpofe ; when fuch counfels have nao 
onger any influence in this aflembly.’ 

To the oration of Dinarchus Dr. Leland has fubjoined, in a 
note, a fhort hiftory of Demofthenes, from his public admini- 
ftration to the fatal period of his life. Thofe amongft our read- 
érs who are unacquainted with the circumftances of the death 
of that great man, will be obliged to us. for the following ex- 
trac. | 7 : 

‘ A confiderable reinforcement which Antipater received from 
Afia, enabled him to profecute the war with new vigour againft 
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the confederated Greeks, whom he defeated at Cranon in iP. 
faly. Each ftate was now forced, by a prompt fubmiffion, td 
recommend themfelves to the mercy of the conqueror, The fe- 
vereft terms were impofed on the Athenians. Their form of 
government was changed to an oligarchy, they were obliged té 
receive a Macedonian garrifon ; and Antipater demanded that 
ten of their public fpeakers (in which number Demofthenes 
was included) fhou!d be given up to his vengeance. “Alexan- 
der had made the like demand, and the Athenians bravely re- 
fufed to comply. But now, Demofthenes found them by né 
means inclined to prote& him. He, therefore, fled from the 
city; and his fickle countrymen, with a fhameful fervile adula. 
tion to the conqueror, condemned him to death. He gained 
Calauria, an obfcure ifland ; and there took fanctuary in a tem- 
ple of Neptune. But he was quickly purfued, to the place of 
his retirement, by Archias, one of the principal inftruments of 
Antipater’s revenge, attended by a party of foldiers. This Ar- 
chias, who had formerly been a tragedian, appeared before De- 
mofthenes, affeéted to commiferate his condition, and gave him 
hopes of pardon and fecurity. ‘To this he replied, with a cold 
contempt ; “ you never could affect me on the ftage; nor cati 
your promifes make the leaft impreffion.” When Archias be- 
gan to fpeak in more peremptory and menacingterms; ‘* Now,” 
faid Demofthenes, ** you pronounce the very dictates of thé 
Macedonian oracle; before you but acted a part. I defire but 
a moment’s refpite, that | may fend fome direftions to my 
family.” He then retired, and feemed employed in writing fo 
a while: Archias and his foldiers drew near, and found him 
with his head bowed down and covered. They imputed his bé- 
haviour to timidity and unmanly terror, and preffed him to rife. 
The great Athenian had now completely executed his fatal pur- 
pofe; and perceiving that the poifon he had taken, by this time; 
had feized his vitals, he uncovered his head, and fixing his eyes 
on Archias, ** Now,” faid he, ** you need not fcruple to aé&t thé 
part of Creon in the tragedy, and caft out this corpfe unburied.” 
(Alluding to a fpeech in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which 
Creon orders, that the body of Polynices fhould be expofed to 
dogs and birds of prey.) ‘* O gracious Neptune,” continued 
Demofthenes, ‘*I will not defile thy temple: whilft I yet live, 
I retire from this holy place, which Antipater and the Mace- 
donians have not left unpolluted.” He then rofe, and defired 
to be fupported ; but, as he paffed by the altar, in a feeble and 
trembling pace, he funk down and expired with a groan. 

‘ Thus died Demofthenes, at the age of fixty years. His 
countrymen, ever wavering and inconfiltent in their condud, 


‘regretted the death of that man whom they had bafely given up 
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¢é deftruion ; and, by the honours which they paid to his me- 
snory, feemed defirous to efface the ftaia of their ingratitude.’ 

We could heartily with fo able a writer as Dr. Leland would 
favour the public with the crown oratiuns of this his favourite 
writer, together with the works of /Efchines and Lyfias, a$ 
we know no gentleman fo capable of doing juftice to thofe wri- 
ters as the tranflator of Demofthenes. 


° —* s * 





Art. III. The Ghoft. Book IV. By C. Churchill. 470. Pri 23. 64. 
Flexney. 


HIS poem, which, with regard both to the title and fub- 
= jeéh-matter of the greateft part of it, comes out rather of 
the lateft, has, by no means, that extraordinary degree of merit 
which is fo vifible in Mr. Churchill’s former produdtions, being 
little more than a loofe unconneéted jumble of fentiments, 
thrown together without any order or defign, except that of ex- 
pofing two or three ridiculous charaéters, which are not of con- 
fequente enough to engage the public attention, ‘There are, 
notwithftanding, fome lines in it (as, indeed, amongft fo many, 
there ought to be) which fufficiently point out the mafterly 
hand of their author, by that eafy flow of verfe, command of 
humbers, and ftrength of expreffion, which generally diftin- 
guith the productions of our fprightly fatirift. Such are the 
following verfes on Freedom. 


‘ Nature, who in her a&t moft free, 
Herfelf delights in. liberty, 

Profufé in love, and, without bound, 
Pours joy on ev’ry creature round; 
Whom yet, was ev’ry bounty thed 

In double portions on our head, 

We could not truly bounteous call, 
if Freedom did not crown them all. 

‘ By Providence forbid to ftray, 
Brutes never can miftake their way, 
Determin’d ftill, they plod along 
By initinG, neither right nor wrong ; 
But man, had he the heart to ufe 
His Freedom, hath a right to chufe, 
Whether He aéts or well, or ill, 
Depends entirely on his will; 

To her laft work, her fav’rite man, 

Is giv’n on Nature’s better plan 
A privilege in pow’r to err, 

Nor let this phrafe refentment ftir 
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Amongft the grave ones, fince indced ' 
The little merit man eah plead: - 

In dojng well, dependeth ftill 
Upon his pow’r of doing ill. 


€ Opinions fhould be free as air; 
No mar, whate’er his rank, whate’ef 
His qualities, a claim can found 
That my opinion muft be bound, 
And fquare-with his; fuch flavifh chains 
From foes the lib’ral foul difdains, 
Nor can, tho’ true to friendthip, bend 
To wear them even from a friend.’ 


The author’s addrefs to Fancy cantiot be read without plea- 


fure. 


_ © Hail, Fancy——to thy pow’r I owe 
Deliv’rance from the gripe of Woe, 
To thee | owe a mighty debt, 
Which gratitude fhall ne’er forget, 
Whilft Mem’ry can her force employ, 
A large ericreafe of ev'ry joy. 
When at my doors, too ftrongly bars’d, 
Authority had plac’d a guard, 
A knavifo guard, ordain’d by law 
To keep poor Honefty in awe ; 
Authority, fevere and ftern ; 
To intercept my wifh’d return ; . 
When foes grew proud, and friends grew cooly 
And laughter feiz’d each fober fool; 
When Candour ftarted in amaze, 
And, meaning cenfure, hinted praife ; 
When Prudence, lifting up Ker eyes 
And hands, thank’d heaven, that the was wife 3 
When All around Me, with an air 
Of hopelefs forrow, look’d defpair, 
When they or faid, or feem’d to fay, 
There is but one, one ofily way 3 
Better, and be advis’d by us, 
Not be at all, than to be thus; | 
When Virtue fhunn’d the fhock, and Pride 
Difabled, lay by Virtue’s fide, 
Too weak my ruffled foul to chear, 
Which could not hope, yet would not fear ; 
Health in ker motion, the wild grace 
Of pleafure fpeaking in her face, 
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Dull Regularity thrown by; 

And Comfort beaming from her eye; 
Fancy, in richeft robes array’d, 

Came finiling forth, and brought me aid, : 
Came fmiling o’er, that dreadful time, 
And, more to blefs me, came in Rhime.’ 


Thofe who are fond of perfonal abufe, and an’ iIliberkl ate 
tack on private characters, however refptétable or inoffenfive, 
will be pleafed with the defcription of Whiffle; the long, and, 
in our opinion tedious, defcription of the city thew, may like- 
wife, perhaps, give great fatisfa€tion to the enemies of Dull- 
man, and his chaplain Crape: but by’ fuci as think with us, 
the fubje& very trifling and unimportant, this part of the poem 
will not be much admired, We cannot at the fame time but, 
in juftice to our author, ackriowledge the ftriking beauty of his 
allegorical images fcattered through this poem 3 fuch as 


¢ Chaftity, woman’s faireft crown; 
Till the return of morn laid down; 
Then to be worn again as bright 
As if not fullied in the night, 

Dull Ceremony, bufinefs o’er, 
Dreaming in form at Cottrell’s door; 
Precaution trudging all about 

To fee the candles fafely out; 
Bearing a mighty mafter-key, 
Habited like Oeconomy, 

Stamping each lock with triple feals; 
Mean Av’rice creeping at her heels,’ 


And a few pages after, 


‘ In plain and decent garb array’d, 
With the prim Quaker, Fraud, came Tfade ; 
Connivance, to improve the plan, 
Habited like a jury-man, © 
Judging as interelt prevails, 
Came next with meafures, weights, and f{cales ; 
Extortion next, of hellith race, 
A cub moft damn’d, to thew his face 
Forbid by fear, but née by fhame, 
Turn’d to Jew, like came; 
Corruption, Midas-like, behold 
Turning whate’er fhe touch’d to gold, 
Impotence led by Luft, and Pride 
Strutting with Ponton by her fide, 
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Hypocrify, demure and fad, 

In garments of the priefthood clad, 
So well difguis’d, that you might fwear, 
Deceiv’d, a very prieft was there ; 
Bankruptcy, full of eafe and health, 

And wallowing in well-fav’d wealth, 
Came {neering thro’ a ruin’d band, 

And bringing B in her hand ; 
Victory, hanging down her head, 

Was by a Highland ftallion led ; 

Peace, cloath’d in fables, with a face 
Which witnefs’d fenfe of huge difgrace, 
Which fpake a deep and rooted fhame 
Both of herfelf and of her name, 
Mourning creeps on, and blufhing feels 
War, grim war, treading on her heels ; 
Pale Credit, fhaken by the arts 

Of men with bad heads and worfe hearts, 
Taking no notice of a band 
Which near her were ordain’d to ftand, 
Well nigh deftroy’d by fickly fit, 
Look’d wiltful all around for Pitt.’ 





Thefe lines are, to the laft degree, pi€turefque and poetical. 
The defcription of Superftition, Ignorance, Mif-rule,.and Ty- 
ranny, are equally nervous; the caracature which our poetical 
Hogarth has drawn of Mr. Sheridan, we can by no means com- 
mend, as neither the amiable charaéter of that gentleman, nor 
the light in which he has hitherto appeared, are, in our opi- 
nion, the proper objects of ridicule. ' 

The fourth book of Mr. Churchill’s Ghoft is, upon the whole, 
confidering the great name and reputation of the author, but a 
flimfy performance, and greatly inferior to the reft of his pro- 
dudctions. | 


Mr. Churchill has lately publifhed a quarto volume of poems, 
which, being nothing more tham a colleétion of his pieces al- 
ready publifhed (including the fubje& of this article), it is un- 
neceflary for us to fay any-thing more concerning it, than that 
thofe who are defirous of purchafing all this gentleman’s works 
together, may have them, at the price of tos. 6d. at the 
fhops of Mefirs. Coote, Flexney, &c, 
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Art. IV. 4 Letter to the Reverend Mr. John Kennedy, in Ane 
JSwer to bis Examination of Mr. Fergufon’s Remarks (inferted in 
the Critical Review for May, 1763) upon Mr. Kennedy’s Syflem 
of Aftronomical Chronology. By Mr. Fergufon. 


Reverend Str, 


AS the printer of the Critical Review for the month of May, 

1763, found thy paper; containing the remarks on the 
aftronomical part of your Syftem of Chronology, too long to 
be all inferted in the Review for that month, and promifed to 
conclude it in the next,-which.he accordingly did; it was reae 
fonable to fuppofe, that you would have deferred your examina- 
tion of thefe remarks till the Review for June was publithed, 
that you might then have had an opportunity of examining, 
and, if you could, of refuting them all at once. 

But, it feems, this was more than you had patience fo wait» 
for and therefore you thought proper to attack one half of 
my paper, before you had read the whole of it; which, in the 
opinion of the candid, will not, perhaps, be deemed very fair on 
your fide, 

As I expeéted you would likewife examine the fecond part, 
i have now waited three months for what you had further to 
fay ; that I might reply at once to the whole. 

But, as you have difappointed mein this, I fhall reply to what 
you have publifhed in relation to the firft part (fo far as it re- 
quires a reply) and give myfelf no farther trouble about any- 
thing you may chife to write againft me for the future ; unlefs 
I find reafon to alter my prefent opinion, 

You know that I laid the whole of my remarks before -you 
in manufcript, before I gave them to be printed, and fubmit- 
ted them.to your perufal ; promifing, at the fame time, to alter 
any part thereof, in which you fhould think yourfelf mifrepre- 
fented : fo that you might think me, at leaft, a fair opponent. 
—But you returned them immediately ; telling me you would 
not read them till they were in print.—To thew ftill as great a: 
degree of fairnefs as poflible, I ordered my name to be put to- 
thefe remarks, in the Critical Review ; a thing feldom, if ever, 
done by thofe who fend any paper to be printed in thefe month- 
ly produdtions. 

Had you not, even without the leaft degree of modefty, fallen 
fo unmercifully, in your voluminous fyftem, upon all who have 
written on aftronomy before you—had you not (to ufe your own 
words, for I cannot find better) ‘ rafhly impeached the veracity 
of all our folar and !unar tables,’ and impofed your own calcu’ 
lations upon the werld, with fuch a high degree of affurance 
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and magifterial flf-fufficiency and had you not, with the 
greateft degree of boldnefs, afferted things to be true which the 
mereft dabbler in aftronomy knows to be falfe, your fyitem 
might have flept in filence and oblivion, without any difturb- 
ance from me. 

But I could not, without fome degree of indignation, hear 
you affert, that no aftronomer but yourfelf could tell the true 
length of 24 hours, as meafured by the revolution either of the 
fun or of a ftar;——that Dr. Keill has given fophiftical direc- 
tions concerning it; that the precife mathematical differ- 
ence between the fidereal and folar day is four minutes; and 
that, from the difference between them, as obferved by aftrono- 
mers, you was induced to cut off four feconds, in order to make 
it agree with your Own matdematically true calculations ; that 
all folar, or natural days, of 24 hours each, are precifely of 
equal length, all the year round; and, confequently, that all 
equations of time are unaftronomical, and ought to be rejected ; 

that whatever fiar comes to the meridian with the fun, on 
any given day of the year, will, on the 365th day afterwards, 
come to the fame meridian 20 minutes before the fun, fuppof- 
ing no apparent progreflive motion of the ftars ealtward ; 
that of all the obfervations which the eminent Dr, Bradley (our 
late aftronoiner-royal) gave you, you have only felected, and 
poftalated thofe for true with which your calculations hap-: 
pened toagree; and have rejected all the reft as falfe, and as if 
they had been made on very different meridians from that of. 
the Royal Obfervatory on which he made them;—that all folar 
tropical years have been of the fame precife mathematical 
length, ever fince the creation, and will continue to be fo to the. 
end of time ; that all your tables and calculations are ma- 
thematically true ; that your theory is fo very nice and fub- 
tle, as to elude the obfervations of the molt accurate aftrono- 
mers ;——that the beft aftronomical tables can neither confirm 
the truth of your principles, nor convict them of error; 
that by your treatment of the celebrated Mr. Meyer’s tables in. 
calculating upward and downward from them, from different 
tadixes, and mixing your own numbers with them, you have. 
drawn fuch an heterogeneous conclufion, as to bring out a par- 
ticular new moon to be on fwo different days of the fame month ; 
and have then fixed your own blunder on thofe very tables in 
which the beft aftronomers could fcarce ever find an error of 
one minute of a degree in the moon’s place ; and that the 
firft meridian of the globe is [drawn by whom? why, furely, by 
the Author of nature} in the great South Sea, (156 degrees weft 
of the meridian of Greenwich) through the center of that hemi- 
iphere of the earth which was enlightened at noon on the feurth 
day. 
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day of the creation- week, at which inftant of time, you fay, the 
moon was 24 hours paft her full: according to which doétrine 
of yours, every one muft infer, that the moon was created on 
the third day of the original week, at fartheft; and fo muft be- 
lieve your account of this matter, and not Mofes, who fays that 
both the fun and moon were created on the fourth day of the 
original week. 

Moreover, when I obierved that you have copied, and grof- 
ly mifreprefented, the fcheme in my Treatife of Aftronomy, for 
explaining the nature and difference of the folar and fiderial 
day; that you have called it an eguatoreal {cheme, and infinuated 
that it muft have been contrived only with a view to amufe or 
deceive the learner; which, had it been fo, muft have been de- 
tected and expofed feveral years ago, by proper judges ;—that, 
in your rettilineal fchemes, you have wrongfully accufed me of 
giving fuch numbers as admit of no difference between the 
length of the fidereal and folar day ;—and that, about the pre- 
fent times, you have made ufe of my lunar tables for proving 
the truth of your own, becaufe at thefe times they happen to 
agree very nearly; but have condemned them altogether for an- 
tient times, becaufe they difagree with yours, Thefe, and 
many other abfurdities, which I could mention, were the rea- 
fons for my making thofe remarks (inferted in the Critical Re- 
views for May and June) upon the aftronomical part of your 
Syftem of Chronology. 

In your examination of. my remarks, you hint, that I have 
paffed over the chronological part of your work ‘in filence.’ 

I have ftudied Chronology but very little, and could, there- 
fore, enter no farther into the examination of that part of your 
work, than where the events are recorded to have been conne&- 
ed with eclipfes: in which cafes, I am very certain, that you 
can feldom, if ever, make either the fun or moon bear witnefs to 
the dates of thefe events. If you had waited till you had read 
the fecond article of my remarks, in the Critical Review for 
June, you would lave feen how, by a calculation of your own, 
you have quite unfettled the yearin which the long war between 
the Medes and Lydians was put an end to, by a total eclipfe 
of the fun, which frightened both the armies, by overfpreading 
them with the fudden darknefs, related by Herodotus: which 
very eclipfe, your calculation makes to have been after the fun 
was fet below the horizon of the field of battle.—And it is im- 
poffible, by any natural equations applied to your numbers, to 
fhew that the eclipfe could have been vifible at that place.—So 
that, in this inftance, you have caufed both the fun and moon 
to militate againft your chronology with a witnefs ; (See the 
éth query of your Examingtion) whereas, ifyou had gone by the 
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right meafure of a meaa lunation, they would have bore witnefs 
for its truth, 

According to my tables, which you tell me yeu find to be very 
imperfeét, (as all tables are which differ from your own) the 
eclipfe was total, and very near central, at the field of battle; 
and the darknefs involved a fpace thereabouts of near two hun- 
dred miles in breadth. —The time, at the river Halys, in Leffer 
Afia, was 15 minutes paft 11 o’clock in the forenoon of the 
28th of May, in the year before Chrift 603; which very year 
and day you have fixed for that battle, and which you could 
never have done by means of your aftronomy ; although you 
tell us, that without aftronomy there can be no certainty in 
chronology. 

The queition between us is not, Whether the chronological 
part of your work be good or bad?—For aught I know to the 
contrary, it may be the beft extant. 

But the queltion between us is, Whether you, or any body 
elfe, can calculate the true time of new and full moons and 
eclipfes by your tables, which you praife fo highly, as well as 
you fee aftronomers do by ¢4e/rs, which you do altogether con- 
demn ?—This, Sir, you know, can never be done by your ta- 
bles, either with equations or without them.—<And therefore, 
however ufeful your book may be to the mere chronologer, and 
however exaétly your boafted coincidences may (or rather, in- 
deed, mu/?) agree with the principles upon which you have con- 
firuéted thefe tables, and may thereby dazzie and deceive the 
fuperficial fcholar, and conceal from him the impofture of your 
method, you can never deceive any one who is but tolerably. 
qualified to judge of thefe matters. 

You talk much of your Mofaic radix, and tell us, that if the 
eriginal pofition of the fun and moon had not been recorded in 
the writings of Mofes, it muft have ever remained among the 
imacceflible truths of nature, fince there was no‘human witnefs 
to the creation. And, 

Toward the end of your candid examination of my remarks, 
you tell me what is very true, namely, that if I take-an atten- 
tive view of your calculations, F fhall find no appearance, or 
fpecification, of any radix at all :—-which, you fay, is fach a pa- 
radox as I fhall never be able to folve, unlefs 1 can cordially, 
and with fome degree of faith too, follow your dire¢tions, which 
are comprehended in thefe three words, Search the Scriptures. 

But fince your Mofaic priaciples are, that the moon was fulf 
upon the shird day of the week, juft 24 hours before the fun 
was created to enlighten her, that the fourth day of the original 
week was the fixteenth day of the original month, and that, 
on the noon of the fourth day, the fun was created precifely upon 
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the firft point of Libra, which was then vertical to a point in 2 
meridian in the great South Sea, 156 degrees weft of Green- 
wich ; and that you have been able, from thefe principles, and 
by the farther affiftance of the Pentateuch, to deduce, that the 
precife length of a mean lunation is 29‘ 12" 44™ 1° 45", and 
that the precife length of the folar tropical year is 365% 5" 49”. 

But, uoluckily for thefe principles, I happened to remember, 
that Mofes fays, that both the fun and moon were created on the 
fourth day of the original week, without mentioning whether 
the moon was then new or full; or over what meridian or me- 
ridians thefe two luminaries were created, (for his calling the 
moon a luminary is no demonftration to me that fhe was creat- 
ed full) and that he has faid as little, either about the precife 
length of a year or of a lunation ;—and therefore I had too 
little faith in Mr. Kennedy’s dire&tions, to induce me to fearcb 
the feriptures, for what I was pre-convinced I fhould never be 
able to find in them ; and fo began to think, that, inftead of a 
true Mofaic radix, he had got a wind-mill in his head, ’ 

And as to his numberlefs calculations, made folely upon his 
own principles, and by which he pretends to fupport and de- 
monftrate the truth of them ; it would be very ftrange indeed, if 
thefe calculations fhould prove thofe very principles to be falé 
from which they are deduced. | 

I fuppofe you remember very well, your telling me fome years 
ago, that you would not let me know the meafure or length of 
your Mofaic lunation ; becaufe you were fure that, if you did; 
I would corre& all my lunar tables by it ; but that you would 
foon publifh it in a book which would furprife the world; and 
that you would try my lunar tables by your Mofaic meafures,— 
I told you that you might do fo, and that I would try your Mo- 
faic lunation by fome well-vouched antient eclipfes, the times of 
which were fo diftinguithed by fuch fure chara&eriftics, that we 
could be at no lofs about them. But you then told me, that 
eclipfes were no part of your do@trine, And yet it now feems they 
are; for, in yourown way, you have calculated feveral of them 
in your book, | 

I often defired you to calculate the time of full moon in Sep- 
tember, the year before Chrift ze1, from your own numbers, 
and to let me have it under your hand; but this was a requeit 
you never thought proper to comply with, although I never dee 
nied you any calculation you afked for.—But I was not cunning 
enough to catch you by guile, as you have fince owned you 
did me. 

As to the miftake in one. of my calculations, in a letter which 
J fent you long ago, and of which you have sow, with inexpref- 
Gble joy, in the 1oth page of your caadid examination, declared 
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me to be the author, and done all in your power to expofe me 
for it; you may make the moft of it you can.—A mifiake it is; 
—and I amnot like you ;—for I do not pretend to be infallible, 
either in conftruCting tabies of my own, or in computing from 
thofe of others. You know full well, that my beginning a 
literary correfpendence with’ you was folely owing to the requeft 
of a gentleman of diflic&icn, who is now dead.—But is it pof- 
fible for you to imagine, that there fhould be no errors in the 
many letters and calculations which I fent you, and which I 
could feldem fpare time to examine, on account of my bufinefs, 
on which my family’s bread depended,—If you have preferved 
all the reft of my letters, you are welcome to print every one of 
them, provided you a!fo print the copies of yours to which they 
dre anfwers; and fo to compleat the fweet revenge which you 
think you have thus begun, in your examination of my remarks 
en the unatroncmical part of your fytem.— 

You tell me in that iste pamphlet, that the laft lunar tables 
which | publithed are ditferent from the firft ;——and therefore 
you fay, Iam * totied about with every blaft ofdo@rine, adopt- 
ing one meafure to-day, and another to morrow.” 

“Toffid about with every blaft of doftrine! No, Sir ;—— 
for, notwithitanding all the violent and moft magilterial blafts 
of ycur daétrine, which, I dare fay, you take to be /cme doatrine, 
T am fo far from being toféd about, as not to be in the leaft 
foaken thereby ;—nor has ail your duft been able to hurt, much 
‘lefs to blind, my eyes. rks aes 

Town that my laft aftronomical tables are not exactly the 
fame with the firft; for I am never afhamed to mend or improve 
any thing I have formerly done; and am obliged to every one 
who affifts me with proper advice and materials for that pur- 
pofe—I do not pretend that thefé tables are yet perfedt, or that 
they cari ever be brought to fuch a mathematical degree ef ex- 
actnefs, as you affert that all your tables and calculations are,— 
And therefore I mult be content with what improvements I can 
make from time to time, from the obfervations of aftronomers; 
for Mofes has given me no affiftance at allin thefe matters. 

But you ate a perfe# man in all thefe things :—your mea- 
fures of years, lunations, fidereal and folar days, are all fo ma- 
thematically true, that the leaft particle of time can neither be 
added to them, nor taken from them, without doing violence 
to nature.—You will, therefore, undoubtedly abide by your own 
numerical meafires ; and to them I will now bind you down. ; 
- You tell us, that the mean time of the new moon, in April, 
1764, is the ft day at ro hours, ri minutes, 39 feconds, 1§ 
thirds, i in the morning; and that the precife length of a meaa 


funation is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 1 fecond, 45 thirds. 
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—The fun will be eclipfed at the time of this new moon; and 
you lay fo great a ftrefs upon it, as to fay, (Chron. p- 232.) 
** Should it be found, by a diligent obfervation, that we have 
nearly calculated rhe middle time of this future eclipfe of the fun, 
in our own’ meridian, then it will be demonftrably certain, that 
the calculations were regulated, 1. By a true feries of tropical 
years, and of lunations, from the autumnal equinox at the cre- 
ation, to the vernal equinox A,D.1764. 2. By an exa& quan- 
tity of the folar tropical year, and of a mean-lunation. 3. By 
a true meridian diftance.” 

But pray, good fir, it is hard to conceive, that, if a clock goes 
either too faft or too flow, by a known regular and uniform number 
of feconds and thirds of time every day, yet its hands may be fo fet 
at the beginning of the year, as that they thall come right at 
the end of it, although they muft have been wrong at every 
moment till s4at inftant: andthen, that their being right atthe 
‘end of the year, will be no demonftration at all of their having 
been right at the beginning of it.—Juft fuch is the demonffration 
you have here given of the ¢ruth of your meafures and calcula- 
tions. 

And now, from the mean time of new moon in April, 1764, 
as calculated by yourfelf, from your own meafure of a luna- 
tion, &c. you are here called upon to calculate backward, fo 
as . give us, 

The mean time of full moon at Alexandria, in September, 
in ca year before Chrift, 201, which full moon, according to 
Ptolemy, rofe eclipfed at that place. 

2. The mean time of full moon at Syracufe, in September, 
the year before Chrift 331; which full moon alfo ref eclipfed at 
that place, according to Ptolemy. 

. The mean time of full moon at Babylon, in December, the 
year ‘before Chrift 383; -which full moon jer eclipfed at fun-rift 
ing, according to Ptolemy. 

4. The mean time of new moon at Athens, in Auguft, the 
year before Chrift 431 ; when the fun was eclipfed in the even- 
ing, according toThucydides. 

By the particular chara€eriftics wherewith thefe four antient 
eclipfes are diftinguifhed, which are the rifing or fetting of the 
eclipfed luminaries, we can be at no lofs as to the times ; and, 
therefore they muft be allowed on all hands, to be a fure teft 
for trying the truth or falfhood of our aftroncmical tables ; and 
thofe tables which agree beft with them, and all other eclipfes 
which are recorded to have been obferved, down to the prefent 
times, muft needs be allowed to be the moft agreeable to the 
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Whoever calculates by my laft tables (which you tell meI 
enzuittingly put into your hands,—pray what do you mean by 
“ unwittingly ?”’) will find that they anfwer wery xearly to the 
obferved times, as the eclipfed luminary was then rifing or fet- 
ing ; as you will find, if you take the trouble to try, by calcula- 
tion and projeCtion, according to the precepts. 

But upon calculating backward, by your meafure of a lunati- 
on, from the mean time of new moon in April, 1764, (as given 
by yourfelf, in which you come very near the truth) through all 
the Junations up to the above times, I find that, in the firft 
mentioned of thefe eclipfes, your numbers make the time to 
have been almoft twenty-two hours after the full moon rofe ; 
fo that fhe was then below the horizon, and within three hours 
of rifing in the morning after the eclipfe happened; and confe- 
quently, according to your meafures, no fuch eclipfe could be 
vifible at Alexandria. 

In the fecond of thefe eclipfes your numbers make the time to 
have been fifteen hours after the moon was rifen; and therefore, 
for the time of the year, the moon was fet, and the eclipfe invi- 
fible at Syracufe. 

In the third mentioned eclipfe, your numbers make the time 
to have been at leaft fifteen hours after the moon fet eclipfed ; 
fo that, for the time of the year in which it happened, the moon, 
being in a high fign of the ecliptic, muft not only have been 
rifen at Babylon, but even very far advanced above the horizon, 
on a wrong day for her to have been eclipfed. 

In the fourth of thefe eclipfes, your numbers make the time 
to be four hours too late, and the fun to have been below tiie 
horizon of Athens ; fo that he muft then have been invifibly 
eclipfed to that place. _ 

And, upon trying to re&tify your numbers, by applying the 
proper equations, I find all the times too late, by the following 
quantities.—The firft eclipfe about nine hours; the fecond al- 
moft ten; the third fomewhat more than ten; and, the fourth 
ten anda quarter.—So that, your meafures will not come near 
the obferved times, either with or without equations; and, as 
we find your mean times are all too late, and the farther back 
from the prefent times fo much the later; this isan evident de- 
monftration, that your meafure of a lunation is too fhort, fince 
it brings down all the antient times of new and full moons too 
near to the prefent, and manifeftly overthrows all your lunar 
aftronomy at once.—-And yet, you would have us believe, that 
you had all your meafures from the fcriptures, although every 
one who reads them knows, that minutes, feconds, and thirds of 
time are never once mentioned shere; and very feldom Jours.— 
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‘ unwary {cholar to believe you, might draw arguments from your 
book, {pecious enough to make him difbelieve the Bible. 

If I might be allowed to give my opinion of the matter, it 
would bethis ; namely, That you have taken the whole of your 
meafures of lunations from the interval of time between the: 
eclipfe of the moon obferved at Babylon, March igth, the year 
before Chrift 724, and the eclipfe of the fun April rft, 1764, as 
calculated by our modern aftronomers ; fince your mean calcu- 
lations give the true obferved time of the former, and come ve- 
ry near the calculated time of the latter.—And I queftion much 
whether thefe two be not all the eclipfes in nature to which 
your numbers will agree.—But, in the former of thefe eclipfes, 
the ¢rue time of full moon wasalmoft twelve hours Jater than the 
mean time; and in the latter, there is but very little difference 
between the mean and true time of new moon: fo that, your mean 
interval between thefe two eclipfes is at leaft eleven hours too fhort, 
of which every intermediate lunation has a proportionable fhare. 

I know fome of your friends are-of opinion, that, notwith- 
ftanding the deficiency of your /unar mea/fures, proved by antient - 
eclipfes, yet fome clever fellow may arife, who will find eguations 
to make them correfpond.— But this much I am abfolutely cer- 
tain of, that, however unable J may be to conftru& aftronomi- 
cal tables (as you hint in your Examination) I know enough to 
make me bold to fay, that, (as your meafures now ftand) who- 
ever will try to find out /uchb equations, muft firft refolve to go 
ovt of the courfe of nature for them. 

You need not have afked me why I introduced the planets into 
my remarks. You very well know, it was in order to prove that, 
by their mutually attraéting the earth, as the earth does rhem, it 
is impoflible that our folar tropical year can always be of the fame 
length 5 ; and thence to fhew, that, if the aftronomers are accurate 
in their obfervations (as every one but you allows the late emi- 
nent Dr. Brapey to have been) they muft find that the inver- 
vals between either the vernal or autumnal equinoxes will very 
feldom be precifely of the fame length.—And you can never ex- 
pet that the Almighty will, in any-wife, either fufpend or de- 
ftroy the great law of nature, to make the lengths of our years 
agree with your ifochronal meafures. 

Upon this you afk me, Whether there be any uniformity in 
the works of GOD ?—Moft certainly there is :—but it is fuch 
as neither you, nor any difciple of Hutchinfon, feems ever to 
liave had the leaft glimpfe of—A circle is perfe@ly uniform, 
yet no heavenly body moves in a circle :—but a higher unifor- 
mity obtains ; namely, that 7 all the orbits, the areas defcribed 
are proportional to the times of defcription. 

You might, perhaps, have thought it very uniform, if all the 
planets had made their revolutions in times proportional to their 
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diftances from the fun.—But the uniformity eftablifhed by the 
Creator is, that she /guares of the revolutions fbould be in the fame 
proportion as the cubes of the diflances; and that the deviations from 
thefe proportions, al] depending upon ene general law, fhould 
not be confiderable enough to difturb the general harmony of 
the fyftem. 

You might alfo have thought it very uniform, if your periods 
could have been expreffed in complete days, or at leaft in inte- 
ger hours; yet you are obliged to go as far as minutes in the 
ene, and feconds and thirds in the other :—fo that your meafure 
of a lunation is as ‘‘ irregular, broken, and deformed, a num- 
ber,” as, by your thirteenth query, you take my meafure of a 
fidereal day to be. 

On reading the 124th page of your book, I was loth to be- 
lieve you difingenuous; and therefore only fet you down as 
childithly thoughtlefs.—Your conclufion in line 4th arifes from 
your confounding the folar day with the fidereal : and the like 
is true of your criticifin on Dr. Keill;—where, in fpite of sat 
author’s accurate expreflions, you make twenty-four fidereal 
bours (marked on the dial-plate of a clock, adjufted to the revo- 
lution of a ftar), to be the fame as twenty-four folar hours; and 
fo you are guilty of the very fophifm you would impute to Keill, 

z4th part of 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 feconds, &c. of mean 
folar time, is a fidereal hour; and a 24th part of 24 folar hours 
is a folar hour: and it is hard if you cannot conceive how a 
clock may be fo adjufted, as to fhew the hours of either kind.— 
This will likewife anfwer your reafonable and ingenious queftion 
in line 12th of the following page, ‘* How, and in what man- 
ner does it appear ?” Why truly, fir, by adjufting a well- 
going clock as Keill direds. 

Thetruth is, that, intent on your chronological ftudies, you 
have forgotten the very elements of logic. By changing the 
terms of the queftion, you bring out abfurd conclufions, and then 
fix them on others. The definition of a folar day is as plain 
as any definition in Euclid; and the only queftion is, What is 
its mean length above the fidereal ? This, without any proof, 
you affert to be four minutes precifely ; and this affertion you 
calla definition ; in confequence of which, you aver, that what- 
ever ftar comes to the meridian with the fun, on a given day of 
the year, will come to the meridian twenty minutes before the fun 
on the 365th day afterward. But this is fo notorioufly falfe, 
as is plain to every obferver, that I need not fay any thing far- 
ther about it.———And yet, according to your own account 
(page 152, §. 2), it is the very foundation of your aftronomi- 
cal tables; for which you could derive no affiftance from the 
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With ne lefs abfurdity you affert, that:all equations of time 
are unaftronomical, and ought to be rejedted.—For fhame! Mr. 
Kennedy ! blufh at thefe things ;—for, however well you may. 
think yourfelf qualified, by Hebrew roots, to find out fuch 
things in the fcriptures, as you fay ‘* the /fream of commenta+ 
tors” have not difcovered before you; yet every novice in aftro- 
nomy can fhew how grofsly you are miftaken in this matter 3 
and, without the affiltance of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, cam 
prove, that you have taken upon you to write on a fcience of 
which you know nothing at all.—You miglit juft as welt con- 
demn all theory and obfervation by the lump, as talk at this 
rate :—and, indeed, the greateft part of your writings fhew, that 
you are inclined to do fo. The ffars (which feem, by the 
receffion of the equino@ial points, to advance only 50 fe- 
conds of a degree eaffward every year, with refpeé& to thefe 
points, and, on that account, are a litte /ater in coming to the 
meridian, on any given day, than they were on the 365tle 
day before) would need to advance no Jefs than five whole de- 
grees wefward in a year, in order to come to the meridiaa 
twenty minutes of time /ooner, with refpe& to the fun, than they 
did on the 365th day before.—And the ecliptic, which is inclin- 
ed to the equator by an angle of twenty-three degrees anda 
half, muft not only become co-incident with the plane of. the 
equator, before we can lay afide all equations of time, but alfo,. 
the earth’s annual motion muft be always equable in the equa- 
tor. 

And now, to fatisfy the fixth query of your Examination, 
namely, Whether the fun, moon, and ftars do militate againf 
you ? I anfwer, They do. For, the fun militates again 
you, were it for nothing elfe than for your denying the equati- 
ons of time :—the moon militates againit you, becaufe your lu- 
nar numbers anfwer not to the times of her eclipfes.——And 
the ftars in ¢heir courfes militate again{t you, becaufe, according 
to your meafure of a fidereal day, they ought to have a progret- 
five motion of five degrees wefward, with refpeé& to the equi- 
noctial points, every year; whereas, in truth, their apparent 
progrefs is cafward from thefe points, and that not quite the 
fixtieth part of one degree ina year. 

You know full well, that when you mentioned thefe things to 
me, long before your book was put to the prefs, J] requefted 
you, as a friend not to pubiith fuch abfurdities ; becaufe, if you 
did, they would betray your ignorance in the very firft principles 
of aftronomy'; and that, at the fame time, I offered to convince 
you of thefe miftakes, by two plain problems on a common. 
globe :—but all was to no purpofe:—you would neither fee the 
globe, nor hear me, 
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You fay, that no tables extant, befides your own, can 
give the fame conclufions, if we calculate both upwards and 
downwards from them.——Indeed they never can, if you try 
them by the fame unfair method that you have done M.yers.— 
But fince you are fo prodigioufly charmed with this wonderful 
co-incidence in your tables, pray attend to the felf-evident truth 
in the following example, without having recourfe to any tables 


at all. 


Multiply 10 by 8, and fet down the produ& 8a 

Then divide 10 into two unequal parts, as 3 and 7, 
and take their produéts by 8, which are 24 and 56; 
their fums make —— —_—— 80 


Subtract, and there remains : ° 


Your example, page 252, is precifely of this kind—Yet you 
fay your conclufion is very remarkable, and very fingular, be- 
caufe no other tables can produce fuch co-incidence, 

A moft wonderful co-incidence this !—Strange indeed !—that 
if you count five inches forward from one end of a foot rule, and 
feven inches backward from the other end, both your reckon- 
ings fhall end at the fame point.—And of this very kind are fe- 
veral others of your moft aitonifhing and mott accurate conclus 
fions. 

And yet, amidft all this trifling, you have been cautious 
enough to keep within fuch a proper diftance of the beft deter- 
minations of the length of the tropical year, and fynodical 
month, as not to affeét the dates of the years in your chronolo- 
gical accounts, when they are not connected with eclipfes: fo 
that, unlefs your tables are proved by the fure teft of eciipfes, 
you are fure to be pretty fafe. 

As tothe twenty-three gueries which you have raifed upon my 
remarks, and which, by a ftrange kind of logic, you callan Ex- 
amination of thefe remarks; they feem to me not to require any 
anfwer at all_—For only to gwery whether fuch and fucha 
remark be true, is neither a confirmation nor a refutation of 
it.—-And this is all you have done with regard to what you call 
an Examination of them; for not one of them have you offered 
to refute. I ftill abide by the juftice of thefe remarks, do 
you guéry and quibble as much as you pleafe. But if any judi- 
cious aftronomer difcovers any error in them, and will publicly 
deteét it, and put his name to what he writes, I will as publicly 
own my miftake.—But I think proper to declare, that. I thal 
take no notice of any anonymous publication. 

The only reafons [had for taking any notice of this very candid 
Examination of yours, are thefe which follow, “ 

Fir 




















Fergufon’s Letter to the Rev. Mr. Kennedy. z5t 


Firft, Becanfe you have therein: told: me, that if Ido not take 
an opportunity to refute your ‘* confident affertions,” you Miall 
conclude that I am become a convertto your fcheme. 

But you might have been very confident, upom the feaft de- 
gree of refletion, that you had ao reafon to conclude any fach 
thing ;—for although you told me de/ore your book-was printed, 
that you would not then let mé know the length of your Mofaic 
Junation, becaufe you were fure that, if you did, I would cor- 
re& my tables by it; yet you now fee, that nce your book was 
printed, and your lunation publifhed in it, and you put it inte 
my hands, | have publithed a new fet of lunar tables, in which 
I have not adopted any one of your meéafures. 

Secondly, Becaufe you have therein charged me with purbining 
what you call rhe mof fhining paragraph in my whole book of aftro- 
nomy from you ; and which you have the confummate vanity 
to fay, does credit to my performance.—The fubftance of which 
paragraph is, that, If it coald be proved from the writings of 
Mofes, that the fun was created upon the point of the autamnat 
equinox, and the moon in oppofition to the fun,:as well as i¢ 
can be proved by thefe writings that the fun and moon were 
created on the foarth day of the original week, there would-be 
data enough for afcertaining the age of the world. For, on 
account of the incommenfurability of a week to a lunation, and: 
of both a week and a lunation to a year, we might venture to 
fay, that 200,000 years would not be fufficient to bring all thefe 
three circumftances together again. 

Now I am very much farprifed, that, as my book, containing 
that paragraph, was printed feveral years before your book was 
put to the prefs, and-that imthe interim you were many times at 
my houfe, and fometimes' difputed, or rather cavilled, with me 
for hours together (for you would never be quiet), and that you 
often thought you had conquered, When you only confounded 

my head with flafhes of noify words, and would ‘never hear what 
I had to fay; you never once, ¢ither direéily or obliquety, 
charged me with this: of which I ath ready to make affidavit, 
when properly called upon. 

But fince you new afk me, * Whether learnt it from my il- 
luftrious mafter Newton? or if I happily eolle@ted it, as you 
did,ffrom your divinely-illuftrious giafter, Mofes?  or'if I'did not 
rather deign to purloin it from you, his 4vm$/e commentator ? 
as, you fay, I moft certainly did, and then tell me, that, be shae 
as it may, it will bear teftimony againft i#s cavilling author, in 
fupport of your Chronology, as long as the fun and moon en- 
dureth.—Vain man !—My anfwer is, That | knew it long before 
I knew you, and had no need to collect fo plain a thing either 
from.the writings of Mofes, or of Newton, or even to purloin 
it 
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it from Kennedy, who is a greater man than either of them,+~ 
and who, by calling it his, and me onl its purloiner, has there- 
by owned himfelfto be the cavilling author. And, indeed, §. 
know but one author who is more cavilling (if poffible) than 
himfelf; and thar is an author whom both he and I defpife. 

It is neither to be found in the writings of Mofes or Newton 
and if you have any thing of it in your book, printed fo long 
after mine, you have explained it, in the fame manner as you 
have done your [pretended] Mofaic numbers ; that is, in fuch 
a long-winded, and unintelligible manner, that you fcarce have 
occafion for a Dutch commentator to help to explain it into 
greater ob{fcurity. I will now give you quite a fimilar problem 
—folve it if you can, 

Suppofe a clock has three hands on its dial-plate, one of 
which goes round in 7 days, another in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, 1 fecond, 45 thirds; and the third.in 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes. If all thefe hands are fet together at any 
given point of the dial-plate, Quere, How many years, months, 
days, hours, minutes, feconds, and thirds of time, muft revolve, 
before all the hands can meet together again at the fame point? 

if you are puzzled for the folution of this, pray colleé it 
from the writings of Mofes; where you will find it juft as rea- 
dily as you found the other. _ 

Thirdly, and laftly, Becaufe you cannot pervert me into the 
belief of your dottrine, you have thought fit to tell me, in your 
candid Examination, that ‘ Aiforical evidence has no more weight with 
me, nor makes any more impreffion upon my mind, than the reveries of a 

ck man’s dream; though heaven may have given a fan@ion to its 
truth,’———Difingenuous Sir ! Although you and I always 
differed widely in our fentiments, with refpe& to aftronomy, 
I hada good opinion of your heart till now ; and believed you 
to be a well-meaning man, a fearcher for divine truth, and 
a fincere Chriftian. ‘What you have here faid, would wound 
my very foul, if it were trae. But, as heaven knows it to 
be falfe, and you dare not lay your hand upon your heart, 
and fay, Before GOD it is true; feeing you never had the leaft 
ground for it, either from my actions, my writings, or my con- 
yerfation, I now look upon you to be below my further notice! 
Neverthelefs, I fincerely with you a better mind; and do heartily 


bid you farewell. 


Jaurs Fercrson. 
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Art. V. Mifcellaneous Poems and Tranflations from La Fontaine. and 
others. By Rowland Rugeley. 800. Pr. 3s. ~Kearfly. 


HEN any goed-humoured gentleman chufes to oblige his 
friends by enacting Romeo or Othello, for his diver fion, or 
thinks proper to play fr/?-fiddie in a private concert, he i is intitled, 


by the Courtely of England, to as many claps. and as much ap-: 


probation as his heart can wifh: but, when the fame. gentle- 
man advertifes his name in the papers as a performer on the 
violin, or appears in capitals on a play-bill, the public begin im- 
mediately to look upon him as dependant on their favour, and 
treat him accordingly. In like manner, the young dard, who 
indulges his poetical vein in fongs to his miftrefs, or epiftles to 
his friend, as long as he is only a rhymer in manufcript, is fure 
of meeting with applaufe. Mr. Such-a-one, the ladies fay, is 
really a very pretty poet ; his verfes are handed about, and 
copied by an hundred tranfcribers, who every one of them en- 
joy a fhare of the author’s praife, by the honour of being his 
intimate acquaintance; and yet if, at the importunate and re- 
peated requetts of thofe very friends, the gentleman is prevailed 
on to publifh his works, it is ten to one but he is univerfally 
laughed at and defpifed, and, perhaps, even by thofe who ad- 
vifed him toit. The truth, indeed, is, that the little inaccura- 
cies and carelefs incorrectnefs, which are fo eafily paffed over, 
and which, perhaps, even, in fome meafure, contribute to the 
beauty of a private correfpondence, call forth all the malignancy 
of fevere criticifm, when they appear in print; and the poet Ly 
profefion ftands forth to open view. A private man may re- 
ceive us at home in difhabille ; but if he goes to court, he muft 
havea full-trimmed fuit, or he runs the hazard of being turn’d 
back by the delicate Sir Peter. 

We have mentioned this with a view not to injure or expofe, 
but rather to recomment to the public the mi/cellaneous poems and 
tranflations now before us, which feem to have been originally 
written, not with a view of publication, but merely as the 
agreeable employment of a few vacant hours, dedicated to love, 


friendfhip, and the mufes. The author, Mr. Rowland Rugely, - 


whom we profefs never to have heard of before, feems poffeffed 
of no contemptible abilities as a poet, at leaft about the lower 
regions of Parnaflus, inhabited by the minor bards. His verfe, 
which is chiefly Hudibraftic, is natural, eafy, and harmonious, 
and abounds in that lively pleafantry. and fanciful defcription, 
which we fo much admire in Prior and other modern writers of 
that clafs. 
. 


Vou, XVI. November, 1763, Aa The 
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354 Rugeley’s Poems. 


The firft article in this colleétion, which is the fable of the 
Country and.City Moufe, would have made a confpicuous fi- 
gure, ifit had not been Jester (though we think not a great deal 
better) told by Swift. Cupid verfus Mars, with the fongs and 
epiftles, we gladly pafs over, to come at Friar Philips’ Geefe, a 
tale from Fontaine, which is told with great humour, and which 
we therefore recommend to our readers perufal, referving to 
ourfelves the pleafure of laying immediately before them Mr. 
Rugeley’s Ephefian Matron, from the fame author. 


‘The EPHESIAN MATRON, 
A Taxes. 


‘ There dwelt in Ephefus of old 
A moft furprizing wife we’re told, 
Young, fair, and chafte,a perfe&t wonder, 
The boaft of all the country round her : 
Folks from all quarters flock’d to fee 
This miracle of chaftity ; 
(Sure virtuous wives were fcarcer far 
In days of yore, than now they are. ) 
Though now nine years, or more, were gone 
Since they’d been conjur’d into one, 
You would almoft have laid your life 
‘They’d not been nine days man and wife ; 
So fond, fo tender of each other! 
Had there but been a Wichenovre 
In Greece, our couple fure enough 
Had borne the flitch of bacon off. 


© The hufband dies——to tell ye how 
Would wafte both time, and paper too. © 


¢ Queen Artemifia, fome have boafted, 
Devour’d her hufband’s body roafted : 
But-all, who. our poor widow faw, 
Thought fhe’d have eat her dear man raw : 
She tears her hair, and beats her breaft, 
Now hugs and kiffes the deceas’d; 
While torrents iffue from her eyes, 
And fhrieks and groans afcend the {kies. 
*< Perhaps the will” quite the reverie, 
Yet this fill made the matter worfe ; 
Such recent marks of his affeétion 
Serv’d but to add to her affiliation ; 
Since his poor eyes were clos’d in night, 
No longer het’s could begr the light, 
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*¢ Heav’n made us, nor fhall,” fhe cry’d, 
** The envious ftroke of death divide : 
S¢ One part is earth, then ’tis but juit 
‘* The other, too, return to duft.” 
Thus fhe, and nothing now would do 
But fhe’d be buried with him too : 
Remonftrances vain wafte of breath, 
Did but increafe her cries for death; 
For when a woman’s firmly bent 
You might by force of argument 
As well—Here twenty lines almoft 
By fome firange accident are loft.— 

‘ The fun’ral over, now we come 
To view the lady in the tomb; 
Where clad in fable weeds fhe fits, __ 
Complains, upbraids, and prays by fits: 
Three times the orb of day hadrifen 
And fet, whilft in her gloomy prifon 
Our heroine unrelenting fate, 
Chiding the ling’riag hand of Fate. 
Perhaps fome critics here may fay, © 
She might have found a fhorter way ; 
By hemp or poifon ; or the fword 
A fpeedier exit would afford: 
All which we grant, but they muft own 
By this her refolution fhown. 
And thus her eyes, awhile at leaft, 
Upon his dear low’d form might feat ; 
The only kidd of nourifhment 
She took within the monument. 

‘ There was, it feems, not far from hence, 
Another dead man’s refidence; 
But here no mimic cherubs mourn, 
No {culptor’s toils the tomb adorn ; 
No monumental piles afcend, 
Save one poft o’er two rear’d on end ; 
No epitaph, when turn’d to duft, 
To eternize his deeds—his buft, 
Which ’twixt the earth and fky was plac’d, 
No longer than his bones would lait: 
Juftice, omitting all preamble, 
Had tuck’d him up for an example ; 
As clowns ftick crows upon their fheaves 
T’affrighten other feather’d thieves, 
Here conftantly a foldier ftood 
To guard the trunk, left any fhou’d, 
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Affiited by the night, attempt 
Without a ranfom to redeem’t 3. 
With promife of a great reward 
If diligent—but ’twas declar’d, 
Should they elude his vigilance, 
Himfelf in air fhould take a dance. 
Surpriz’d, he fees-at dead of night 
Within the tomb a glimm’ring light ; 
Attraéted by a fight fo-new, 
He left his charge, and thither drew ; 
And hears as nearer. he approaches, 
Outrageous groans, and.harfh reproaches. 
Againit the gods—As nothing {cares 
(Or ought) th’ intrepid fons of Mars s. 
Nearer and nearer ftill he ventures, 
At length, fans ceremonie, enters. 

‘ You will imagine, at the fight 
Of fuch an inoffenfive fprite, 
Whate’er he had of terror ceas’d, 
Whilft curiofity increas’d : 
Awhile he ftood in wonder loft, 
Fix’d as a ftatue, or a poft,. 
Then thus addrefs’d the beauteous ghoft : 
¢¢ For heav’n’s fake, madam, let me learn 
*© Th’ occafion of all this concern ; 
*« Thefe piteous cries that wound my ears; 
«¢ Why bath’d in tears your face appears ; 
«¢ And, what feems ftranger flll, the reafon 
«* Of your confinement in this prifon.” 
She only with frefh tears, her eyes 
Fixt on the lifelefs corpfe, replies. 
To fird the caufe that griev’d her. thus 
Did not require an Cédipus ; 
A tafk remain’d by much feverer,, 
Viz. to convince her of her error: 
Our foldier all his rhetoric fummon’d, 
And in this manner let fly fome on’t : 
«¢ Why g--d-zoons! madam, fure you’re mad ! 
«¢ The man, beyond.-difpute, is dead ; 
«* Can any foul then in their fenfes 
‘¢ E’er entertain fuch foolith fancies ; 
** That man fhould die is nothing new, 
‘* Thus it muft be with me, and you, 
** And every one ;—and has been, madam, 
“ The lot of all men down from Adam: 
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Rugeéley’s Poems. 
«t But it‘is new, upon my word, 
‘*¢ For folks alive to be interr’d : 
“¢ When nature’s final debt is paid, 
«* Thefe vaults receive the mould’ring dead; 
«¢ But, for my bl—d, Ican’t conceive 
‘66 What any foul-does here alive: 
‘«¢ When I’mvfhown downthe Stygian ftair-cafe, 
«6 Content I’ll leave ye here my carcafe : 
«¢ There’s no refitting Fate ; but d—mme 
«¢ Whilft I can.live, if Scratch fhall ha’me. 
‘*¢ Come, madam, pray think better on’t, 
«¢ If tears could fetch him-back, you’d don’t = 
“< But fince ’tis fruitlefs, dry ’em up, 
«« And det us think ’tis time to fup: 
‘«¢ T'll ran and bring you, if you pleafe, 
‘© Some ammunition bread and cheefe ; 
«« Coarfe entertainment! yet I know 
«¢ *Tis better than you’d find below. 
‘* Still filent ? filence gives confent——” 
So faying, out-the foldier went, 
And to the tomb, as.quick as thought, 
The relics of his fupper brought: 
After long importunities, 
She yields, reluétantly, and agrees 
To fhare the mefs—* for grief would foon 
¢* Perform what hunger fhould have done!” 
Here, with permiffion, ¢éte a réte, 
O’er their repaft we'll leave them fet, 
And for a while the {cene thall fhift ; 
Attend, my mule, and lend a lift. 

‘ There is, they fay, within the fky, 
A little crofs-grain’d deity, 
Whofe joy is to give pain; and whofe chief 
Employment’s doing others mifchief, 
When things in heav’n don’t go to’s mind, 
He vents his malice on mankind ; 
Where frequently his tricks are play’d 
On thofe who leaft his power dread ; 
Makes breafts with diff’rent paffions burn, 
Fires one with love, and one with fcora « 
Andas I’ve feen, at country fairs, 
Some wanton rafcal ftitch in pairs 
The.gaping crowds, then pleas’d behold 
His couples fret, fume, fight, and fcold ; 
So he, with more enduring tether, 
Dies often jarring fouls together, 
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Who, griev’d to find their freedom loft, 
Strive which fhall vex the other moft : 
With thefe, and many fuch-like tricks, 
When any thing his ftomach pricks, 
Or fport invites, th’ unlucky wag 
Poor mortals takes delight to plague. 
Whether mamma had chid the lad, 
Or mere caprice, for ’tis not faid, 
Induc’d the urchin to affault 
Oar harmlefs pair within the vault ; 
But. up his poifon’d darts he took, 
Olympus’ lofty top forfook, 
And with too fure and fatal aim 
Pierc’d both the warrior and the dame. 

‘ The widow, or my mem’ry’s bad, 
Was handfome, we’ve already faid ; 
And fuch as men in higher life 
Might have admir’d—altho’ their wife. 
So was the foldier, let me add, 
A foart, brik, well-built, clever lad ; 
Who krupling not to own his love, 
Us’d ev’ry argument to prove 
(That love fupplying elocution) 
The folly of her refolution : 
<* Was ever aught fo curft abfurd ! 
<< In perfe& health to be interr’d! 
«« Can all your tears, your ftubborn grief 
«* To him adminifter relief ? 
«* Suppofing now that you inftead 
«* Of fpoufy, had your exit made 
«« From-off the ftage of life; Ifcarce 
«* Imagine he’d have play’d this farce. 
-<* Gods! muft thofe beauties be ingrofs’d 
<« By foine cold, meagre, thanklefs ghoft ! 
«* Thofe ruby lips, that downy breaft 
«* By horrid fkeletons be preft ! 
<* Think you that matchlefs form by heav’n 
«* Was for no other purpofe giv’n? 
“Tf, "ttead of making thefe d—mn’d faces, 
“* You: feek fome happier youth’s embraces, 
‘* In what, I pray, confifts the crime? 
** Orwhat have we to fear from him? 
** He'll ne’er come from the tomb again 
** To twit you with it, or complain. 
** Or though, my dear, forever you 
‘* The foft delights of love forego — 
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*¢ Will this your former hufband profit? 
“* No, truft me, he’ll know nothing of it; 
*s Affure yourfelf, the dead nor know .. 
‘** Nor care a farthing what we do.” 
‘ But why fhould I fatigue my mufe — 
To fing the wiles that lovers ufe? ~ 
The artifices fram’d by men 
To gain the fair >—Suffice it then, 
So vigoroufly he urp’d his fuit, 
The dame no longer could hold out ; 
No longer with her love contends ; 
A fecond marriage-bed afcends, 
And—* bed ?”— Why, true, there was no bed, 
But then the tomb-ftone ferv’d inftead. 
‘ Now, whilft our lovers lay entranc’d 
Within each others arms, it chanc’d 
That fome affociates paffing near, 
And finding that the coaft was clear, 
Turn gallows-lifters, and convey 
The malefator’s trunk away. 
¢ When the poor foldier to his poft 
Return’d, and found the carcafe loft ; 
He haftens weeping to the tomb, 
And tells his miftrefs what was come 
(Gone rather) thro’ his negligence, 
And what muft be the confequence 
Inevitable death! ere long 
She’d fee him plac’d where t’other hung : 
Indeed fo juftice did intend, 
But female wit here interven’d : 
«« Surely malicious Fate takes fport in 
‘¢ Heaping misfortune on misfortune ! 
“«* No fooner comforted for one 
«« Diftrefs, than worfe come rolling on: 
« And am I deftin’d, then, to bear 
«¢ At once the lofs of two fo dear? 
“Ohno! ye gracious pow’rs forbid 
«« That I fhould fuffer this !” fhe cry’d. 
«* A living puppy is of more 
«¢ Value than a dead emperor. 
«© Return, and place this lifelefs body 
«« Whence your’s was ftol’n, and I’llupho’d yes 
<« None fhall diftinguith ’twixt the two, : 
“Or Pll be bound to hang there too.” 
‘ Thus having faid, from out the coffin 
They haul’d her hufband’s corpfe, which off in 
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Triumph was by the foldier borne, 





To grace the gibbet whilft, next morn, 
Moft were furpris’d How a dead man 
Had found his way out back again.’ 





We fhall take no notice of Mr. Rugeley’s cantatas, elegies, 
tranflations, &c. and only obferve, that the epiftles to Mr, 
Wheeldon, Woman and a Secret, a fable, from Fontaine, and 
the letter to Clariffa, are extremely well written. Thofe who 
have a tafte for the durle/gue ftile, in which it is very eafy to 
excel, and are fond of Cotton and his Virgil Traveftie, will meet 
with entertainment in Mr. Rugeley’s Venus and Mars, with the 
ftcry of Phoebus and Leucothoe, at the end of this collection, 

Upon the whole, if this volume of poems had been reduced 
to one half, and that half, confifting of the verfes we have re- 
commended, been publifhed by itfelf, or inferted in Dodfley’s 
colleGion, it might have ftood the teft of the fevereft criticifm, 
and its author have been ranked amongft the firft minor poets 
of our age. 


—_" 





Art. VI. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hijiory, from .the 
Earlieft Account of Time, Compiled from Original Writers. By 
the Authors of the Ancient Part. Vol. XL. B8v0. Pr. 55. 
Millar. 


N our review of the xxxixth volume of this work *, we endea- 
voured to fhew to the public the utility attending a complete 
hiftory of our conquefts, and the territories ceded to us in Ame- 
rica ; and the melancholy experience of every day fince has con- 
firmed what we then obferved. Without entering into any poli- 
litical difquifitions in hiftorical matters, we will venture to fay, 
that the late peace, by which we acquired Canada and Louifia- 
na, muft have been much more complete, comfortable, and ad- 
vantageous for Great Britain and her interefts, had fome greater 
attention been paid to the tempers, the manners, and the hifto- 
ry, of the favage nations; of all which the volume before us 
gives us from the beft authorities, the moft adequate knowledge 
of any yet publifhed in the Englith language. 

Nothing can be more ftriking nor better founded, than the 
dedudtions of our authors upon the hiftory of Canada, and which 
account perfectly well for the reafons why it never was of fuch 
value to the French, as to pay for its own fettlement and keep- 
ing. From thishiftory it appears, that from the original fettle- 
ment of Quebec, feveral different interefts were perpetually 
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* See Critical Review for Auguft, 1763. p. 127. 
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undermining and counteracting each other. The Jefuits 
were almoft at continual variance with the governors-general 
of New France, or Canada, and aéted upon principles that 
muft keep every colony in a languifhing ftate. Their maxims 
were that the natives ought to be made Chriftians, or rather 
Roman Catholics; and employed in aés of devotion only, with- 
out any habits of induftry ; and that to frenchify thofe favages, 
meaning to civilize them, would be to lofe them. In fhort, 


thofe good fathers contended, that the natives ought to be left 


entirely to their care, and that to encourage, among them, ma- 
nufa€tures or agriculture of any kind, would throw them into 
the hands of the Englifh, who were always ready to give a much 
better price for their goods than the French were able to afford. 
It was in vain for the governors-general to endeavour to expofe 
the pernicious tendency of thofe doétrines and claims; for, tho’ 
feveral of them were men of capacity, and even integrity, the 


fathers always got the better of them in the cabinet. A prince | 
‘fo bigotted as Lewis the XIVth was, whofe confcience was in the 


hands of the order, never was fo well pleafed as when his mi- 
nifters efpoufed its interefts, which they generally did, and often 
in oppofition to their own private fentiments. 

A colony thus conftituted never could take any natural roots, 
fo as to render commerce permanent, beneficial and general. 
A third intereft ftruck in feparate from both, yet more imme- 
diately concerned than either in the property of the colony. 
‘Fhis was that of the French Northern company, who, having 
been at great expence in forming the fettlement, obtained an 
exclufive right to the commerce of the colony, and thereby 
damped the rifing {pirit of trade and improvements, even among 
the French themfelves. This fuperinduced a fourth party, 
that of the private traders, who fettled in the out-fkirts of the 
colony, and, in many places, aéted as a kind of brokers between 
the favages and the Engiifh, to their own great emolument. 
Amidft all thofe jarring interefts, that of the Jefuits however ftill 
prevailed. The fpecious accounts they gave of their numerous 
miffions, the dangers they encountered, and the millions they 
converted, rendered their caufe that of all the popith bigots in 
Europe, and the contributions they raifed, not only in F rance, 
but over all the Roman Catholic countries in Europe, were in- 
credihle ; befides a very gainful fur-trade they carried on for 
the benefit of themfelves aad their order alone, by means of 
the more than defpotic power they had over the minds of the 
favages. 

The volume before us begins thc hiftory of Osneds with the 
year 1668, when the French colony there was in a far more 
profperous fituation than it had everknown before. Courcelles 
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was thien governor, and. Talon, intendant:general of New 
France. Both of them were. men of igreat and acknowledged 
abilities, and well fitted for-promoting the iotereft of the fet- 
tlement, had they not been obliged to ftruggle with the Jefuit 
intereft. ‘Talon was too much of a courtier to fall, out with 
t iofe fathers; and, though he did all he could underhcni to di- 
minith their influence, pet be lived on ill terms. with Courcelles, 
who hated them, It was about this time that-Quebec, with 
fome difficulty from the court of Rome, was eregted into a bi- 
fhopric, Courcelles, after giving great proofs. of, his capacity 
as a governor, was recalled,-but not till after he had built Fort. 
Catarocouy, or Cadaraqui,. afterwards called Fort Frontenac, 
while the Jefuits had meft villainoufly prevailed. upon all the . 
northern favages to make,aceffion of their countries to the 
French king, and to become his) flaves. The year 1671, is 
diftinguifhed by the Huron fetiiement at Michillimakinac, which 
afterwards became a confiderable French poft ; aad our authors, 
from the year, 1671 to 1630, have given us:a:moft curious ac- 
count of the difcovery of the Miflifiippi, the continent of Lou- 
ifana, the adventures of the famous: la Sale, and many other 
important difcoveries. 

Frontenac, who fucceeded Courcelles in the governme nt of 
New France, appears to have been a man of fpirit, but had 
many bitter difputes with the Jefuits and the ¢lergy ; tho’ the 
latter always carried their point. The ill effets of their influ- 
ence were foon vifible by the decay of the Caaadian: population ; 
for about this time all the French in Canada amounted to no 
mote thar 8;515 perfons. We are, however, to obferve, that 
the Jefuit intereft was then ttronger than ever among the na- 
tives, and fo powerful at the court of France, that Frontenac 
was: recalled, and fuccéeeded in his government by le Barre. 
This gentleman found the colony in a moft miferable fituation. 
According to our authors, the whole of its government wasa 
iyftem of rapacity, and above one-fourth of the clear produds 
of the fur trade went frém the (French) native into the pockets 
oi the New France company. _ Colonel Dongan, though a pa- 
pift, was then governor of New York, and one of the bravett 
worthieft men that England ever fent to America. Having an 
invincible antipathy to the French, he cut out abundance of 
work for lé Barre, and had he been properly fupported, or even — 
authorized, by his court, he would, in all probability, have dri- 
ven the French out of North America, or, at leaft, have united 
Canada to the crown of England. Le Barre, after a moft de- 
fpicable government, which, indeed, was not his fault, was fuc- 
ceeded by Monf. Denonville, who brought with him 4 fmall 
reidforcement of troops, ahd projected the- building the Fort 
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Niagara, notwithftanding all the remonftrances of the brave co- 
jonel Dongan, who irrefragably: proved, that the ‘pot whereon 
it was to be ereGted was Engilith ground. 

The flavifh connefions between: the court of Prence-and 
thofe of Charles I]. and James if. -of England, was of more 
fervice than all the French power towards the prefervation of 
Canada, no kind of attention, during thofe two reigns, having 
been paid to the Britifh interefts in North America, though the 
favages themfelves, had they been affitted even by the Englifh 
fettlers at New York and New England, muft have difpoflefied 
the French of Canada. The fcenes of perfidy and cruelty en- 
tered into by the French court, about the time of the Revolution, 
are well deferibed by. our authors. Speaking of the miferable 
ftate of New France, at that time, and of the treacherous difpo- 
fitioris they had made for the conqueit of New York ; ‘ had not, 
fay they, thole orders been tranfmitted'to us by fo unexcepti- 
onable an authority, as that of father Charlevoix, fome difficale 
ty might have been raifed in believing that a court calling itfelf 
Chriftian, could have aéted with fo much prefumption and m+ 
juftice ; and they will for'ever be ftanding evidences of the dif- 
ference between the French and Englith government in matters 
of conqueft, as may be feen by the condu of the Jatter, when 
they conquered almoft ell the poffefions of France in Ame- 
rica, and the capitulations they granted to the vanquithed. 
The French court were arrogant enough to imagine, that this 
plan of conqueft muft infallibly anfwer their expetations ; but 
the execution of it depended on fo many accidents, that they 
were totally difappointed. It was the 12th of September be- 
fore the French fqvadron arrived at Chedabou€tou, and the 18th 
before they were joined by the ‘merchant fhips, which had been 
very roughly handled by ftorms on the banks of Newfoundland. 
Next day, Frontenac embarked on board a merchant ship for 
Quebec, but with very little hopes of being able, through: the 
Jatenefs of the feafon, to fucceed againft New York. Beforehe 
parted, he left a fet of inftru€tions for Caffiniere’s condu&s one 
which was to ere& magazines at Port Royal, of provifions of all 
kinds out of the Englith prizes he fhould make, to be:ready for 
the French troops next year, incafe the expedition fhould be de- 
layed till then. Caffiniere took a'great many fhips; but found 
it impoflible to touch at Port Royal through contrary: winds ; 
and the cafe of Frontenac, in his voyage to the Pierced Mand, 
-was pretty much the fame, it being the 12th of Oober! be- 
fore he could reach Quebec, and the 27th before he arrived at 
Montreal,’ 

Denonville was fucceeded by Frontenac, in whofe time hap- 
pened the unfaccefsful attempt made by the Englith under Six 
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William Phipps, and which could have failed only through the 
sadnefs of the general, and the inexperience of his officers, 
The authors have obferved fome inconfiftencies in the French 
accounts of this expedition, and thofe of the Englifh upon the 
fame head are lame. Comparing this account with that of Mr. 
Wolfe’s expedition, we may form fome idea of the immenfe ad- 
ditions made to the ftrength of Quebec in the intermediate time. 
The hiftory of the operations of the French and Englifh in Aca- 
_ dia, Hudfon’s Bay, Newfoundland, and other parts of North 
America, are all fully, though concifely related ; and the reader 
cannot but be pleafed with the following fenfible remark of the 
authors. 

‘ It muft, (fay they, fpeaking of the ftate of affairs be- 
tween the French and the Englith, in 1693), be acknowledged 
that the French government was much better ferved than that 
of England was by their officersin North America. The gover- 
nors and officers there, though of the military caft, were mer 
of capacity and education, and thought their fervices abun- 
alantly rewarded, when they could promote what they called 
their mafter’s glory; though it muft be confeffed, that they 
did not always do it by means that were either juftifiable or 
humane. Even their natural vanity contributed to infpire their 
Chriftian favages with high ideas of the French name and na- 
tion ; while the Jefuits and miffionaries were equally afliduous 
in fettering their minds with fuperftition and ignorance. Fron- 
tenac was fenfible where the weak part of his government lay, 
He knew the fmall proportion of property which the French 
colonifts enjoyed, compared to.thofe of the Englith, and the 
fuperior induftry of the latter.over his countrymen and the Ca- 
nadians, He endeavoured to repair all thofe difadvantages by 
his addrefs and management. The agents he entertained ever 
among the Englith Iroquois were every day. making propofi- 
tions of peace, which were fent to him, and which he encou- 
raged or rejected, as he faw proper; but, upon the main, he 
feldom failed to retrieve fome French prifoners out of their 
hand, and, what was ftill more important, to pain time ; by 
which the fubjeéts of his government had leifure to fow their 
fields, and to get in their harvefts. Above all, he always ob- 
tained a great point, when an Iroquois deputy was admitted 
to his prefence, fo artful he was at affimilating himfelf to their 
manners,’ 

The remaining part of the hiftory of the government of Fron- 
tenac and his fucceflor Callieres, is extremely entertaining, and 
the authors have every-where correéted the rhodomontades of 
the French narratives; efpecially when they are thrown out 
to the prejudice either of the Englith, or their Indian allies. 
Callieres, 
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Callieres, who was a man of great capacity, and far more prac 
ticable than his predeceffor had been, died at Quebec in 1703, 
and was fucceeded by Vaudreuil, then governor of Montreal, a 
fettlement now well known to the Englifh, and then depending 
upon Quebec. The authors have very candidly defcribed the 
advantages gained by, the French over the Englifh in Nortlr 
America, during the reign of queen Anne, occafioned by. the 
wretched management of the Englifh navy, when prince George 
of Denmark prefided at the admiralty. 

© Two dreadful evils, fay our authors, at this time affli&cé 
the province of New France, litigioufnefs and nakednefs. The 
two Raudots, father and fon, had fucceeded Beauharnois, as in- 
tendant of Canada. The fon applied himfelf to the marine, as 
his father did to the civil, department. The latter found the 
inhabitants were daily ruining themfelves in law-fuits, infomuch 
that their lands lay uncultivated ; upon which he very laudably 
abridged the forms, and retrenched the expences of the courts, 
and even applied himfelf to compromife differences amongft 
the inhabitants, without putting them to law charges. As. to 
the other evil, that of nakednefs, he endeavoured to remedy 
that likewife, by applying to the French court for leave that 
the inhabitants fhould manufacture the hemp and flax they 
raifed, into linnen and ftuffs; thofe imported from France be- 
ing fo exceflively dear, that they were unable to purchafe them. 
The minifter, in his anfwer to this application, refufed to grant 
fuch a permiffion, becaufe it tended to injure the mannfaétures 
of the mother-country. He, however, greatly extolled the in- 
habitants for the attention they, at laft, had paid to the eul- 
tivation of their Tands; recommended to them thip-building, 
and the improvement of their fifheries, and concluded by giving 
the poor leave to manufacture their own hemp and flax. This 
permiffion was, in fact, the greateft benefit that the French 
Canadians had ever yet reccived from their mother-country ; 
and, in a fhort time, they fet themfelves to manufacture their 
own linnens and ftuffs, from which the colony reaped vaft ad- 
vantages.” 
According to thofe hiftorians, the Englith in North America 
found the heathen favages far lefs barbarous than the popith, 
and the French were perpetually reproaching the Englifh for ~ 
fupporting the Iroquois againft them, while their own proceed- 
ings, and thofe of their favages, were fhocking to humanity. 
"The excellent remarks of our authors upon this fubje& are pe- 
culiarly feafonable at thistime. ‘ In the main, fay they, how- 
ever the French may recriminate on this head, it is certain that 
they themfelyes were the fundamental aggreffors, and that they 
were, at this very time, eftablifhing their colony of Louifiana 
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upon lands that were the undoubted property of the crown of 
England. It ought, therefore, to be no furprize if the govern: 
ment of Old England did endeavour to form a party amongft the 
French American allies. With regard to the Iroquois, of whom 
the French complained fo much, as their being inftigated to their 
barbarities by the Englith, nothing could be more groundlefs 
than thatcharge. The Englith, it is true, had bargained and 
heneftly paid for great part of their lands, and therefore had a 
right to claim a property in them, as well as to a¢count thofe 
favages, who remained upon them, and had put themfelves un- 
der the protection of their government, fubjedts to the crown of 
Great Britain. But they enforced even this claim fo gently, that 
their Indians fcarcely felt fubjetion, and they had treated the 
Troquois as a free and independent people, even when they were 
paying them for ferving in the field. The French, on the other 
hand, on the ftrength of the fiftions of their miffionaries, the 
impudent affertions of their minifters, with a thoufand other 
delufions and fallacies, claimed a direct dominion over all the 
Indians in North ‘America, even over thofe who, by length of 
time, had become naturalized fubjects of Great Britain ; becaufe 
they were of nations who had formerly fubmitted to the French 
government. Having eftablifhed this fyftem of power, their 
next ftep was to endeavour to perfuade not only the favages but 
the Europeans into a notion, that all the fettlements of the 
Englith in North America were fo many ufurpations and en- 
croachments upon their property. To fupport thefe unwar- 
rantable claims, they invented boundaries. They changed the 
names of places, and even delineated charts with fuch fidtiti- 
ous longitudes, latitudes, and fituations, as beft fuited their 
views,’ 

The conqueft of Port Royal by the Englifh marks the year 
1710, as does the unfuccefsful expedition of the Englith againft 
Quebec, the fucceeding year. At the time of the treaty of U- 
trecht the affairs of Canada had fuffered fo greatly from the 
caufes we have already mentioned, and from the weaknefs of 
the French monarchy in Europe, that moft of the North Ame- 
rican fur trade was in the hands of the Englifh; and the dif- 
ferences between the Abenaquis, a favage nation, whofe land 
fell within the ceffion of territory made to the Englith by the 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, as being comprehended 
within the limits of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, introduces the fol- 
lowing fa&, than which we think nothing can be more applicable 
to the prefent ftate of affairs in America. 

‘The Abenaquis affefting a kind of independency, the 
Englifh then could not help fignifying to them, that their whole 
country had, by treaty, Dccome the property of the crown of 
England. 
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England. Thefavages, though amazed at this, very fenfibly 
complained to Vaudreuil, who miade -uie of an evafion, un- 
worthy a manof honour, and yet well adapted ‘to encou- 
rage and. confirm, their diflike of the Englih ; for he told 
them that no mention was made. either of them or their lands, 
in the treaty of Utrecht. When the governor of New England, 
in a conference he had with them, had convinced them of the 
truth, one of their chiefs replied with great fpirit, That his m2- 
jefty of France might difpofe of what was his own as he pleafed, 
but that the Abenaquis held their land from nature, and that 
they would maintain their indepesidency to the laft child of their 
nation, who fhould be left alive.’ 

Our authors have, with great perfpicuity, ftated all the fub- 
fequent part of the hiftory of Canada till its entire faubjetion by 
the: Englifh ; but as the particulars are better known than 
thofe we have already given, we fhall make no extracts from 
it. , 

Upon the whole, whoever reads this hiftory of Canada will 
meet in it with moft lively deferiptions of the tranfa@ions, wars, 
interefts, conne&tions, fituations, manners, and difpofitions of 
the North American favages, and that too in fuch variety, that 
an incident can fearcely happen between the Englifh and them 
at prefent, to which fome of their obfervations and reflections 
are not applicable. 

©‘ We fhall, fay they, conclude our account of Canada with 
one refletion, highly interefting to its new poffeffors, which is, 
that it is greatly to be wifhed, before the country had been . 
ceded to Great Britain, fome care had been taken to have ob- 
tained the confent of the favages as to what regards their fub- 
jection to ourcrown. It already appears from’many bloody ef- 
feéts, that they either did not confider the French as being au- 
thorized to fubje& them. to England; or that the Jefuits and 
popifh miffionaries are now exciting them to renew all their 
barbarities againft our fellow. fubjects ; but itis to be hoped, 
that the prudent and vigorous meafures taken by ovr govern- 
ment, will foon have their due effect, not only in repreffing, but 
humanizing, thofe barbarians,’ 

The hiftory of Louifiana, which follows that- of Canada, is 
chiefly valuable for its difcovery by la Sale, for the defcriptions 
we find in it of the country and its inhabitants, from the beft 
writers in all languages. The adventures of la Sale, the Don 
Quixote of difcoveries, and who, like that knight-errant, had 
in his compofition great courage, good fenfe, aud many other 
excellent qualities, are extremely entertaining and inftrudive, as 
are thofe of his affiftants and fucceffors in his expedition. Our 
authors, however, feem to think, with great reafen, that la Sale’s 
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real objet was not to make any fettlement upon the Miffiffippi, 
but to get poffeflion of the Spanifh mines of St. Barbe, but in 
this view (if the French ever had it), they were difappointed by 
the vigilance of the Spaniards. La Sale’s imperfect difcoveries 
were completed about the beginning of this century by Iber- 
ville, though our hiftorians maintain, that the Englifh were long 
before acquainted with all the rivers and lands they vifited. As 
happened in the cafe of Canada, the Jefuits kept up among the 
Illinois and other favages to the north of Louifiana, an intereft 
diftin& from that of the government, which rendered the fettle- 
ment rather a burthen than advantage to the mother-country. 
The remaining part of this hiftory is full of very extraordinary 
events, and of great importance to the poffeffion of that pro- 
vince. Crozat, to whom the French king gave an exclufive pa- 
tent of its commerce for fixteen years, intended to have opened 
a trade with New Mexico, and the authors have fhewn how 
his project came to fail. If we miftake not, however, fucha 
trade is very pradticable, if properly furnifhed and fupported 
(which the French were not capable of doing) notwithftanding 
all the vigilance of the Spanifh government, whofe fubjects it 
would render happy. The real adventures of Monf, St. De- 
nys are as diverting as any romance; and the Spanifh jealoufy 
of the French fettlement furnifh abundance of matter, political, 
hiftorical, and commercial, notwith{tanding the thinnefs of the 
inhabitants of both nations. The wars between the French and 
the natives is fcarcely to be paralelled in hiftory, for the fpirit 
difcovered in the favages, and the barbarity praétifed by the 
Chriftians.. The refit of this head is filled with the like fur- 
prifing events, and with an excellent hiftory of the various peo- 
ple and pofts now occupied by the Englifh upon the Mifliffippt. 
This part of the volume before us furnifhes many ufeful hints ; 
and any man of the leaft reflection may eafily fee that it was 
owing to the weaknefs, the infolence, and the cruelty of the 
French government, that Louifiana did not become a great and 
a flourifhing country. 

After the hiftory of Louifiana, we meet with an account of 
the Spanifh Florida, of which Louwiana was formerly reckoned 
apart. The expedition of Ponce de Leon, Vafquez, and Nar- 
vaez, for fubduing this country, are fuccinély related ; but that 
of Soto, which is one of the moit curious and amazing we meet 
with in the hiftory of difcoveries, is given at more length. 
This Soto was brave, intrepid, and perfevering ; but he held 
the other qualities of Spanith difcoverers, thofe of pride, cruelty, 
bigotry, and avarice. In the courfe of thofe adventures, we 
meet with a vaft variety of charafters belonging to the different 


nations of Florida, the chief of whom were formed into indepen- 
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dent ftates, with leffer patentates and people depending upon 


them. The French feem to queftion, whether the Floridans 
were fo brave, fo numerous, and fo rich or polifhed a people’ 


as the Spaniards have repiefented them to be ; but a little fur- 
ther infight of the couarry may poffibly convince us, that the 
Spaniards have not exaggerated their relations. Soto, at laft, 
fell a victim, after undergoing incredible labours and dangers in 
his progrefs through Florida, to his infatiate avarice for gold 
and filver, of which we do not find that any mines have yet been 
difcovered in that country. He was fucceeded by Molcofo, oné 
of his officers, who was equally unfortunate. 

The famous admiral Coligny, after this, fent.a colony of 
French Hugonots to fettle in Florida, and there they found one 
of the pardoufties, or princes, aged 250. Oné Laudonniere 
had fucceeded Ribaut in this ill deftined “fettlement, which was 
attended with murders, robberies, mutidies, and piraciés. The 
Spaniards, however, could not with patience behold a French fet- 
tlement in Florida, and invaded it under 6hé Ménendéz, who, 
after various difputes, got the betterof the French, and hanged 
up every one of them, whom he did not kiil, with the following 
infcription ; ‘* Thofe people are not treated in this manner be- 
canfe they are Frenchmen, but becaufe they are heretics, and 
enemies of God.” This inhuman maffacre was foon after am= 
ply revenged bya French gentleman, one de Gourgues, wlro, at 


his owa expence, invaded and fubdued the Spanith fettlements, 


in Florida, took the fettlezs prifoners, and, without the leaft re- 
morfe, hanged them up as t»ey had done the French, with the 
following infcription ; ‘*] do not hang thefe people as Spaniards, 


nor as the fpawn of Infidels, but as traitors, robbers, and mur- 


derers,”’ 


The hiftory of Carolina, which is fully difcuffed, but affords 
no fuch variety as the preceding fettiements of this volume, 


then fucceeds. After which comes that of Maryland, and lattiy, 


that of Georgia, which contains no intereftiag particulars, but fucl» 
as dre already well known to the public. We eannot conclude 


our review of this volume without acknowledging that it has 
given us at orice the greateft entertainment and inftruction, and 
has brought us acquainted with great. numbers of nations and 
people, to whom we were formerly ftrangers, but are now our 
fellow fubjeéts, under the crown of Great Britain. We heartily 
with that our government, after the important acquifition it has 
made of thofe exteniive countries, would, among the other 
means of improving them, endeavour to gain farther light nto 
their hiftory. However difficult this may feem, from the vanity 
and partiality of the French, and the pride and ignorance of the 
Spaniards, yet we apprehend it may be effected, as it is more 
_ Vou. XVI, November, 1753. Bb than 
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than probable that many, both French and Spaniards, may, like 
du Pratz, have colle&ted fuch materials, for their own fatisfac-’ 
tion, if not with a view of publifhing them. As to our Old 
Englith colonies, it is with concern we obferve, that the inha- 
bitants of moft of them have been fo totally immerfed in the 
purfuits of intereft and commerce, that their hiftories are far 
lefs complete than thofe of the French and Spanifh fettlements, 
if we except that part relating to commerce, in which they are 
far more fatisfactory. 





Art. VII. The Diftance of the Sun from the Earth determined by the 
Theory of Gravity. Together with feveral other Things relative to 
the fame Subje&. By Dr. Matthew Stewart, Profefor of Mathe- 
matics in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Being a Supplement to 
the Tra&s Phyfical and Mathematical, lately publifbed by the fame 
Author. 80. Pr. 23. 6d. fewed. Millar. 


E gave anaccount of the Traé&s Phyfical and Mathema- 
tical in a former Namber *, and pointed out the me- 
thod propofed by this able mathematician, for folving one 
of the moft difficult and interefting problems in aftronomy, the 
diftance of the fun from the earth. This method fuppofes that 
the folar force affe&ing the gravity of the moon to the earth 
could be afcertained ; and the author intimated that he thought 
this might be done, either from the motion of the moon’s apo- 
gee, or from the motion of its nodes. ‘Thus far the door pro- 
ceeded in the effays above-mentioned. In the piece before ns 
he has folved this important problem in the molt eafy, elegant, 
and accurate mannes*; fo that this fmall treatiie may be confi- 
dered as one of the moft valuable prefents the republic of letters 
has for many years received, It is divided into two feions: in 
the firft thiseminent mathematician has afcertained ‘ The folar 
force affecting the gravity of the moon to the earth ;’ and thence 
in the fecond, determined, in a very accurate manner, the mean 
diftance of the fun from the earth. 

But as the whole of this valuable performance is one conti- 
nued chain of reafoning, without any thing fuperfluous, it will 
admit of no abridgemeut ; the reader muit have recourfe to the 
work itfelf, inorder toform an idea of the method purfued by the 
doftor, for folving this intricate problem, which, fora long feries 
of years, has bafHed all the attempts of the moft eminent mathema- 
ticians of Europe. We fhall, however, give the refult of a few of 
the propofitions in the fecond fection, which will, we prefume, 





* See Critical Review, vol. xv. p. 139. : 
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be; abundantly :fufficient to induce the,.reader to. perufe the: 
whole, where he will meet with ample fatisfagtion, without en- 
countering the difficulties attending folusions performed by the. 
fublimer parts of the mathematics, 

‘ Prop. XI. To determine the ratio of ae mean pb of, 
the fun from the earth;to the mean diftance of the moon from 
the earth nearly,’ : 

In this, propofition the doBor has, demonftrated that the ratio. 
of the mean diftance.of the fun from the earth, to the mean. 
diftance of the moon, from, the earth is greater than the ratio of, 
495.930777 to 1, and lefs than that of 495.933 to I. . There; 
fore, taking the mean of thefe. two, the ratio of the mean ,dif- 
tance of the moon fromthe earth will be,nearly equal to the 
ratio, of. 495.9345 to, Lz gor taking baif the difference of the, 
extremes, the error is lefs than 0,001 L115 ; therefore the error 
is lefs than the 430000,,part of the real diftance, 

« Prop. XIlz, To determine the proportion of the diameter of 
the:fun to the diameter of the earth; and likewife. the propor-. 
tion of the magnitude of the fun to the magnitude of the earth 
and moon.’ 

From this propofition it appears that the diameter of the fun 
is to the diameter of the earthas 139.89 to 1 ; and the magnitude, 
of the fun to the magnitude of the earth as .2737537.08 to J. 
Alfo that. the diameter.of the fun is to the diameter of the 
moon as. 510.599 to 15 and.the magnitude of the fun is to the 
magnitude of the moon, as.i33118948,88 to 1. 

‘ Prop. XIIL. To determine the meandiitance of the fun from 
the earth in femidiameters of the earth ; likewife to determine 
the parallax of the fun; that is, to determine the angle which 
the femidiameter of the earth would fubtend if viewed from the 
fun. 

‘ Becaufe the apparent diameter of the fun is [ascorcing to 
Sir Ifaac , Newton] 32’ 12”, the apparent femidiameter of the 
fun.will be 16’. 6” ; einer athe the femidiameter of the fun will 
be to the diftance of the fun from the earth as the fine of 16’. 6” 
to the radius ; that is, as 1 to 213. 56 5 therefore, inveriely, 
the diftance of the fan from the earth will be to the,femidiame- 
ter of the fun as 2.13.56 to.1.:,;but. the femidiameter of the fun 
is to the.femidiameter of the .earth as .139.89.to.1. 5 therefore 
the diftance of the fun from the earth will be tothe. femidiame- 
ter of the earth as 29874.9 to 1; therefore the mean dittance of 
the fun. from .the earth will contain 29874.9: mean GPIFARAR: 
ters of the earth, 

‘ Again: Becaufé the apparent femidiameter of the fun is 
16'.:6", that is 966”, and the femidiameter of the fun is to the 


femidian-eter of the earth as 139.89 to.1 5 therefore as 139.89 
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is to 1, fois 966”, to the number of feconds in the angle fub- 
tended by the femidiameter of the earth if viewed from the fun ;: 
and therefore the. angle which the femidiameter of the earth 
would fubtend, if viewed from the fun, will be 6”. 9 that is, 
6" $4". 

‘ Cor. I. It was fbewn in Prop. XF. That the diftance of the 
fun from the earth was to the diftance of the moon from the 
earth, nearly'as 495.9315 to 8; therefore the mean diftance of 
the moon from the earth will be 60.24 mean femidiameters of 
the earth; which agrees very nearly with the diftance afiigned 
by Sir MNaac Newton. 

* Cor. IJ. Becaufe the femidiameter of the fun is to the dif- 
tance of the fun from the earth as 1 to 23.56, and the dif- 
tance of the fun from the earth is to gthe diftance of the moon 
from the earth, as 495.9315 to 1; therefore the femidiameter 
of the fun is to the diftance of the moon from the earth as 
495-9315 to 213-56, that is nearly as 55.8039 t0 23-73: but 
the magnitude of the fun will be to rhe magnitude of a globe, 
whofe femidiameter is equal to the diftanee of the moon from 
the earth, as the cube of 55.1039 to the cube 23.73.; therefore 
the magnitude of the fon will be to the magnitude of a globe 
whofe femidiameter is equal to the diftance of the moon from 
the earth as 12.52 to &.’ 

‘ Prop. XIV. To determine the mean diftance of the fun 
and moon from the earth in Englith miles ; ; likewife to deter- 
mine the femidiameter of the fun and moon in Englith miles.’ 

From this prop. it appears that the mean diftance of the fun 
from the earth is 11854428 Englifh miles ; and the mean 
diftance of the moon from the earth 23g027.9 Englifh miles ; 
that the femidiameter of the fun is 555073 Englifh miles ; and 
that of the moon 1087. 

‘ Prop. XV. To determine the proportion of the quantity of 
matter in the earth and meot; as alfo the proportion of the 
denfity of the fun to the denfity of the earth: Hkewife to deter- 
mine the ratio of the forces of the fun and moon upon the 
tides.’ 

The refult of this propofition is, ‘That-the quantity of mat- 
fer in thé fun is to the quantity of matterin the earth as 
682464 to'1; that the denfity of the earth is to the denfity of 
the fan as 2737537.08 to 682464, that is as 4 to 1, nearly ; 
and that the force of the moon to move the fides ts to the force 
ofthe fun to move the tidesas 12197 3386.6937t0 33 186176 928, 
thatis, nearly as 3.6754 to 1, fuppofing the moon’s denfity to 
be the fame with the deniity of the earth. ; 

At the clofe of this propofitton, the doctor has terminated the 
ei fpute that has fo long fubliited. aurong aftronomers, with re- 
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gard to the moon’s having or not having an atmofphere, by 
demonttrating, that it is impoffible for as to know from any 
obfervation, whetherthe moon has an atmofphere or not. 

‘ Some imagine, fays this eminent mathematician, that there 
are no fluids in the moon, becaufe there is no atmofphere ob- 
ferved about the moon. If this was the cafe, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, the denfity of the moon to be greater than the denfity 
of the earth. But fuppefing the moon to be a globe of the fame 
texture with the globe of the earth, and to be furnifhed with - 
fluids in proportion to thofe of the earth, the height of the’ 
atmofphere of the moon would be fo fmall, that it could not be 
obferved by the moft nice obfervations. It will be allowed, that: 
the height of the atmofphere will be in proportion to the velocity 
of the moon round its axis, and the quantity of fluids on its 
furface. The velocity of the moon round its axis is lefs 
than the twenty-feventh part of the velocity of the earth 
round its axis; and the -quanti:y of fluids on the furface of the 
moon will be lefs than the twelfth part of the quantity.of 
fluids on the furface. of the earth ; therefore, the height of the 
atmofphere of the aroon would be very little in comparifon of the 
height of the atmofphere of the earth, Suppofing the height 
of the atmofphere of the earth to be about fifty miles, the 
height of the moon’s atmofphere would be Jefs than the fixth 
part of a mile ; which, if viewed from the earth, would fub- 
tend an angle lefs than the fixth part of a fecond. The réa- 
fon affigned by fome aftronomers for alledging that the meon 
has no atmofphere, is, That if the moon had an atmofphere, 
the planets and ftars which are often feea near its limb, (and 
fometimes the moon paffes over them) would have their light 
refraéted. But, in anfwer to this, it is to be obferved, that 
during the tranfit of the moon over a planet or fixed ftar, 
the time of the tranfit of the atmofphere of the moon - 
would be lefs than the third part of a fecond of time ; 
which time is fo fmall, that no aftronomer can pretend to 
obferve it.’ 

By the remaining propofitions in this excellent treatife the 
diftances, velocities, and magnitudes of the planets are deter- 
mined ; and confequently the extent of the folar fyftem afcer- 
tained ; acquifitions of the utmoft confequence in aftronomical 
enquiries ; and ardently defired by aii the aftronomers of pre- 
ceding ages, 
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Art. VIII. Odferwations on the Charter and Condu& of the Society 
Sor the Propagaticn of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ; defigned to fhew 
their Non-conformity to each other. With Remarks on the Miftakes 
ef Eaft Apthorp, M. A. Miffenary at Cambridge, im guoting 
and representing the Senfe of faid Charter Se. As alfo various inci- 
dental RefleGions relative to the Church of England, and the State 
of Religion in North America, particularly in New England, 
By Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. Pafior of the \Veft-Church in Bof- 
ton. To which is fuljoined, Apthorp’s Confiderations. 8-0. 
Pr. 2s. Nicoll. 


HE name of Mayhew in New England ought to be held 

iL in the greateft veneration by every friend of Chriftianity, 
and confequently by every well-wither to the profperity of our 
colonies. For this reafon we are fotry that this fame Dr. May- 
hew, who, poffibly; is a defcendant of, or relation to, thofe apof- 
tolical Mayhews’ who" were fo’ tnfirnmental in propagating 
Chriftianity among the Americar Indians, “is fo violent a lover 
of controverfy, as to fplit the difference, a3 he feems to do, be- 
tween epifcopacy and prefbyterianifm, while both are co-operat- 
ing in the great ends of the gofpel, either among profligate 
Chriftians or unconverted Indiahs.° Had an epifcopalian, or 
church of England-man, made the fame diftin€tion, he would 
have been equally the obje& of our cenfure. Having faid thus 
much, we cannet do juftice to this work, (whofe author is fo 
good a friend to the ftaining of paper, to make ufe of the book- 
feller’s phrafe, that he re-prints his antagonift’s Confiderations ) 
without giving, in his own words, an extrac of the cafe in queftion, 
which we are afraid may be of fome confequence, at prefent, to 
the peace and unanimity of the people of New England. 

‘ 1. It is allowed on all hands, that one material end of this 

inftitution, according to the charter, was, propagating the gof- 
pel among the heathen bordering on the Britifh plantations. 
But no cone will pretend to fay, that the miflionaries in New- 
England are employed dire&ly in that good work. 
' © 2. Another end was, the maintaining a public worfhip in 
thofe colonies, where the people, though called Chriftians, were 
“* wholly deftitute and unprovided,”——where they ‘* wanted 
the adminiftration of God’s word and facraments, and feemed 
to be abandoned to atheifm and infidelity, &c.” But, that this 
neiiher is, nor ever was the true ftate of New-England, .at leaft 
not of the Maffachufetts and Connedicut, is fuffciently appa- 
rent, 

‘ 3. Another end of the inftitution, which is, indeed, the 
fir} mentioned in the charter, was the benefit and affiftance of 
thefe plantations, in which, though there were fuch minifters as 
are defigned in the charter, yet there was not a tolerable or com- 
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petent provifion made for their fubfiftence; or, in the words of 
the charter, in which the provifion made for them was ‘‘ very 
mean.” Whereas it is a known faét, that in moft of thofe 
places in New-England where the Society fupport miffions, 
there was a legal and competent provifion before made for the 
re of an “able, learned, orthodox miniftry.” 

‘ 4. Thefe three are the only ends of the inftitution exprefly 
mentioned in, or that can fairly be inferred from, the charter of 
the Society. And confequently, if they have annually expend- 
ed a large fum here in New-England, not conformably to either 
of them, this muft needs be a mif-application. Whatever they 
have expended, more or lefs, to accomplifh ends different from 
thefe, or fuch as are not diredily fubfervient to them, has been 
laid out in a manner not warranted by the charter ; and there- 
fore perverted and alienated from the true, important ends of 
their inftitution. Let the Knowing and Impartial judge, whe- 
ther this conclufion is fairly drawn or not, fuppofing the truth of 
the fa&s aforefaid ; which are indeed too notorious to admit of 
a denial.’ 

Without entering at all into the merits of any controverfy 
that may fubfift between Dr. Mayhew and the Society, we re- 
commend it to our Prefbyterian brethren of New-England, if 
they think themfelves agerieved, to confider whether there is not 
an error in the firft conco&ion; and whether, in the general 
words of the charter, there is not a legal defeazance of its in- 
tention. Whatever opinion we may have of the hearts, we 
cannot think that the heads of tholé zealous folicitors for this 
charter were equ2l to the arduous province they undertook ; 
and the beft friend of king William’s memory mult acknow- 
ledge that, during his whole reign, his government had not fta- 
bility enough for confidering a charter of this nature, fo as to 
give it legal validity and effe&t. Perhaps, in the prefent junc- 
ture of affairs, it may be proper, nay neceflary, to re confider 
this charter. In the mean time we hope, that, whatever may 
be the confequence with which the controverfy is attended, we 
fhall have none of thofe tame, yet dictatorial, pulpit authorities 
obtruded upon us, which both parties feck to avail themfelves 
of; and that their fuperiors will make fuch arrangements as may 
heal religious divifions, which have always been of infinite pre- 
judice to our colonies. 





Art. IX. 4 Treatife on the Social Compa ; or the Principles of Po- 
litical Law. By. J.J. Rouffeau, Citizen of Geneva. 12m0. 
Pr. 3s. Becket azd Da Hondt. 


HIS treatife is almoft as ivigenions as Don Quixote’s dif- 
fertation upon Sancho Panga’s bruifes, which he fagaci- 

@)'fly obferves, muft have procceded from an obtufe and not an 
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acute cudgel, Mr. Rouffeau, whom we confider, in his profe 
writings, as a mere intelleQual fencing-malfter, and an im- 
practicable author, has made ufe of the fame trap which we 
have obferved in othe; works of this kind, viz. That it is taken 
from a much larger work, His fpeculations are too far fetch- 
ed, and too fine {pun (though at the fame we muft allow them 
to be ingenious) to be of the fmalleft utility either to govern- 
ment or fociety. To prove this, we fhall bere tranfcribe his 
e‘eventh chapter, which is one of the beft, ard moft unexcep- 
tionable in the whole treatife ; and let us appeal to a fenGble 
merchant, manufacturer, or farmer, who are the fupports, or to 
an able minifter (if any fuch there is) whois an inftrument, of 
government, for the folidity of what it contains. 

‘ If we were toenquire, in what confifts precifely the great- 
eft good, cr what ought to be the end of every fyftem of 
jegiflature; we fhould find it reducible to two principal objects, 
liberty and equality ; liberty, becaufe all partial dependance de~ 
prives the whole body of the ftate of fo much ftrength; equality, 
becaufe liberty cannot fubfift without it. 

« I have already explained the nature of focial liberty ; and 
with regard to equality, we are not to underftand by that term, 
that individuals fhould all abfolutely poffefs the fame degree of 
wealth and power ; but only that, with refpe& to the latter, it 
fhould never be exercifed contrary to good order and the laws; 
and with refpec& to the former, that no one citizen fhould be 
rich enough to buy another, and that none fhould be fo poor 
as to be obliged to fell himfelf, This fuppofes a moderation 
of poffeffions ‘and credit on the fide of the great, and the mode- 
ration of defires and covetoufnefs on the part of the little. 

‘ This equality, they tell us, is a mere fpeculative chimera, 
which cannot exilt in practice : but though abufes are inevita- 
ble, does it thence follow, they are not to be correéted? It is 
for the very reafon that things always tends to deftroy this equa 
lity, that the laws fhould be calculatted to preferve it. 

« Thefe general objedts of legifature, however, fhould be va- 
ioufly modified in different countries, agreeable to local fitua- 
tion, the character of the inhabitants, and thofe other circum- 
flances which require that every people fhould have a particular 
fyftem of laws, not always the beft in itfelf, but the beft adapr- 
edto that flate for which itis calculated. If, for example, the 
foil be ungrateful and barren, or the country too fmall for its 
inhabitants, cherith induftry and the arts, the produétions of 
which may be exchanged for the commodities required. On 
the other hand, if your country abounds in fertile hills and 
pienteous vales ; if you live on a rich foil, in want of inhabit- 
ants ; apply yourfelves to agriculture, which affords the means 
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of pepalation 3’ and banith the deftrudite arts, which ferve en}y. 
to ruin a country, by gathering the few inhabitaots of it toge- 
ther in one particular {pot or two, to the depopelation of all 
the reft. Do you occupy an extenfive and commodious fituati- 
by the fea fide ? Cover the ocean with your fhips, cultivate the 
arts of navigation and commerce: you will by thefe means en- 
joy a brilliant but fhort exiftence. On the contrary, do the 
waves only wafte their firength againft your inacceflible rocks ? 
Remain barbareus and illiterate ; you will live but the more.at 
cafe, perhaps more virtuous, afluredly more happy. In a 
word. befides the maxims common to all natians,.every. people 
are pofiefied in themfelves of fome caufe which influences. them 
in a particular manner, and renders their own fyftem of laws 
proper only for themfelves. It is thus that in antient times, 
among the Hebrews, and in modern times, among the Arabia- 
ans, religion was made the principal objet of national concern 3 
among the Athenians this object was literature ; at Carthage 
and Tyre it was commerce, at Rhodes it was navigation, at 
Sparta war, and at Rome public virtue. The author of the 
Spirit of ite hath fhewn, by a nuinber of examples, in what 


manner the legiflator fhould model his fyftem agreeable to each 


of thefe objeés. 

‘ What renders the conftitution of a ftate truly folid and dur- 
able, is that agreement maintained therein between natural and 
focial relations, which occafions the legiflature always to act in 
concert with nature, while the laws ferve only to confirm and 
rectify. as it were, the di€tates of the former. But if the legif- 
lator, deceived in his obje&t, fhould affume a principle different 
from that which arifes from the nature of things ; fhould the 
one tend to flavery and the other to liberty, one to riches, the 
other to population, one to peace the other to war and con- 
quefts, the laws would infenfibly lofe their force, the conftituti- 
on would alter, and the itate continue to be agitated till it fhould 


be totally changed or deflroyed, and nature have refumed its — 


empire.’ 

In thort, this treatife, with all the feeelicha obfervations, 
and falf@ conclufions it contains, will prove moft excellent 
entertainment to any man whofe fpeculative turn of mind 
chains him to his chamber, or ftudy ; and, at the fame time, 
leaves him at liberty to range the free and unbounded fields 
of imagination. 
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Art. X. A View of the internal Policy of Great Britain. In Two 
Parts. Part I. Of the Alterations in the Conftitution, from the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh to the End of George ‘the Second; 

- geprefenting the reciprocal Effe&s, which thefe and Commerce have 
bad upon each other, Part II. Of the various Stages of Political 
Society, and the Principles upon which they move, drawn from Hif- 
tory, and Nature. With an Application to the Intereff of Great 
Britain ; /bewing the great Improvement this [land i¥ capable of 
in refpe to Numbers, Riches, and Power; and that it does not 
depend on Foreign Conne&ions, boawever ufeful, but on itfelf alone. 
12mo. Pr.3s. Millar. 


HIS treatife is fenfible, but carries with it, evident marks 
of a hand not ufed to compofition, as an author. The 
writer, after a fhort introduction, gives us a definition of riches, 
and defcribes the republics of commerce, with their politics. 
Perhaps fome of our readers may not agree with him in the fol- 
lowing fentiment. ‘ A war fometimes may become eligible ; 
for, beyond a certain degree, wealth and abundance may be- 
come a clog, ftop circulation, and corrupt in the common weal, 
as the overflowing of the blood often does in the human body. 
A war then becomes necefiary, as it diffipates fuperfluity, exer- 
cifes the faculties of thofe in power, proves their capacity or 
weaknefs, gives a new fpring and life to the whole machine.’ 

The fecond book begins with an account of the anti- 
ent conftitution of England, in which there is nothing new, 
and fome things, perhaps, are miftaken. Though the writer 
profeiles himfelf to be a politician, and even dedicates his work 
to that clafs of mortals, yet he writes like a merchant. He at- 
taches himfelf to commerce and property, upon which he fup- 
pofes, as upon two piliars, the whole bafis of the Englifh com- 
monwealth’is reared. This is only partially true; for both thofe 
bleffings have their principles in thofe conftitutional ftruggles 
which the people and parliament of England from time to time 
made for their liberties. To talk of property without freedom, 
is like a man’s wearing ruffles without a fhirt. Arbitrary 
power can {trip it off, nor is it worth the wearer’s while to re- 
place it. 

The author of this view traces the conftitution of England 
through its various revolutions, from the reign of Henry the 
feventh to that of his prefent Majefty, in the firft part of his 
book, which contains many fhrewd and fenfible remarks. In his 
fecond part, he lays down the following ftages of mankind. The 
firft, as obferved in the moft rude focieties, or favage tribes. The 
fecond, when arts begin to dawn, which produce greater plenty 
of fabfiftence. The third is at the commencement of mcnar- 
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chies, which he fuppofes to have been built on religion. The 
fourth comprehends the decline of the firft monarchies, and the 
birth of republics; and the laft, which, he calls the old: age of 
fociety, is when military defpotifm has taken place. All thofe 
obfervations, as well as his preceding ones, are applied to the 
‘ paft and prefent ftate of Great Britain, and in moft inftances 
with great propriety. 

In the fecond book of this review (for fuch is our author’s 
divifion of his work ) we have differtations concerning the confti- ° 
tution of Great Britain. The divifion of that conftitution, and 
confiderations on cities and corporations, population of, and 
education in, cities, landed gentlemen, and nobility, clergy and 
religion; and, laftly, monarchy. . All thofe heads are treated 
with great judgment and depth of obfervation. 

The third book treats of trade in general, foreign trade 
beyond the feas, luxury, and population, As the laft men- 
tioned topic is of the greateft confequence to the prefent 
ftate of this kingdom, we think proper to tranfcribe it here. 

‘ Being now come to confider population in a more particu- 
lar manner, with a view to application, we muft confider the 
progrefs through the different conditions of life, which mutt 
have place in all well conitruéted focieties, which refembles a 
pyramid, the bafe of which is the loweft people, who are con- 
tent with a fupply of nature’s real wants, the common artizans, 
the ingenious, mafters, traders, merchants, gentry, nobility, 
monarch.—To thefe may be added the profeifions that the vio- 
lent and corrupt nature of man make neceflary, as divinity, law, 
phyfic, and military; which include the moft honourabie em- 
ployments, and afford the moft Teady means to attain to great- 
nefs. 

‘ Obferve through the whole, how every rank is nourifhed 
and kept up by the rank below it; men naturally afpire, and 
every one wifhes to fqueeze himfelf into the rank above him, 
in which fome of the moft aétive are conftantly fucceeding, by 
which fome of the more negligent in the fuperiér ranks are 
puthed from their places ; thefe are feldom capable, and never 
content to fall back and earn their bread in a humbler ftate ; 
they generally take to hazardous employments, or try their for- 
tune in diftant countries, which caufes a continual wafte of 
people; befides, as the condition advances, there are fo many 
circumftances attended to for its fupport, that, with the additi- 
-onal confequences of indolence, luxury, and debauchery, the 
whole family thall frequently become extin& ;——from this vice 
we may clearly fee, that to increafe the numbers, you muft be- 
gin at the loweft of all; for in proportion to the bafe will be 


the edifice, and the increafing thefe kind of people is eafy, and 
of 
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of little coft to landed gentlemen, who, having lately applied 
themfelves to arms, muft know the vaft confequence of a patient, 
laborious, courageous, ftrong, and faithful breed of men, and it 
is as much in their power to have them asa breed of horfes, 
and infinitely more profitable.—The foreign trade which the 
Polanders carry on, by felling the produce of their lands to 
procure the luxury of French wines and foreign fabricks, is de- 
tefted as moit pernicious, being 4 caufe of the great mifery of 
the vaffals, but whom the lord notwithitanding choofes to keep 
numerous, as being themfelves a part of his property; is the 
fame ation lefs fhameful in another place? becaufe inftead of 
preferving a miferable people they are chafed away. 

« Oh what a fine eftate, not a cottage or fcarce an inhabitant 
in the parifh, no poor, and the diftijler or merchant takes off 
the whole crop together.—-——This folitary and depopulating 
fyftem has been but too much adopted in Britain, and ftill more 
in Ireland, where they have even got rid of plowmen and la- 
bourers, a few herdfmen being {fufficient for a large trac. 

‘ The nobles and gentlemen of large landed poffefiions, are, 
or ought to be, the fathers and counfellors of the fociety, not in 
national! affemblies only, but each in his private character,—to 
increafe the numbers of hardy laborious people is the moft im- 
portant piece of patriotifm they can employ themfelves about. 

‘ If that friend to mankind, Mr. Miller, had fet down tocon- 
fider how a fpot of ground of different kinds might be fo culti- 
vated and planted, and of what extent as would fupply in food 
a family, a certain calculation might be made, but it will be 
found a very fmall quantity, if good land; the next thing will 
be the dwellings to be fo formed as to require but little firing. 
One hundred families planted as near together as pofible will 
foon become of very confiderable importance ; in the mean time, 
as they were gathering, their labour would furnifh them with 
cloaths, and to pay a {mall rent, and their patron fhould fee them 
provided, as long as it was neceflary, with materials for working 
wp at the loweit price, and have them inftruéted to furnith 
araong themfelves all poffible neceffaries.—All focieties mutt 
have had fome fuch beginning, and, under the infpe&ion of a 
wife and good man, the growth would be quick, and a man 
might live to fee his plantation fo far advanced as to yield good 
fruits ; for when once a fociety is got to a certain head and ad- 
vancement, it can well repay the little charges attending its in- 
fant nurfing ; there no profits can be fo honourably obtained, 
no inheritance fo illuftrious. Such a family muft become 
powerful, but cannot be dangeroufly fo ;—and thofe who. fhall 
tus furnifh rubje@s have a right toemployment andcommand, 
erin time of peace and repofe, if the hive fhould fill too fait, the 
younger 
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younger branches, at a fmall expence, might carry fmall colo- 
nies to Ameciga, where a few people bred. together, and ufed to 
live in a fmall compafs, may foon form, pofieflions to create the 
envy of elder brothers. 

* Should fuch a fpirit of population take. place, there is no 
judging how far population might be carried ; the two iflands 
would be capable of fubfifting twenty millions or more; for 
fhould fleth be. fcarce, we have fitheries in abundance, and for 
corn, if it fhould be wanted, America ceuld furnith for fifty 
millions, if encouraged, and rejoiced to exchange for fabricks.’ 

We cannot take our leave of this work, without exprefiing the 
greateft fatisfalion we have had in perufing it, as it indicates 
great attention to the oeconomy of focieties, under whatever de- 
nomination they fab ; and that the author, however fyfema- 
tical he may appear te fome, is completely. matter of his fubje&, 





Aart. XI. The Englifhman at Bourdeauxy, @ Comedy. Written in 
| Feench, dy the celebrated Monf. Favart. Ged with univerfal 
Applaufe, at the Theatre-Royal, ix Paris. Where it bas bad a 
more extraordinary Runthan any other new Piece, inthe Memory of 
the prefent Frequenters of the French Stage. Tranflated by ar 
Englith Lady now refiding ia Paris, 80. Pr.is.  Kearily, 


ONS. Favart, author of this piece, has acquired fome res. 
putation amongft his countrymen, by his comic operas 
and parodies, which ase generally allowed to be the beft 
pieces of that kind reprefented upon the Freach theatre. His 
name may, perhaps, have confpired with the conjundture to pro- 
cure this farce the run it had at Paris. - Bat, without being daz- 
zled with thefe accidental cwcumftances, we thal}, in pafiing a 
judgment upon it, take nothing but its ment into confidera- 
tion. 

. Beforewe proceed any farther, it may be prover to lay before 
the reader the plan of this dramatic entert@Mment, which is as 
follows. . 

- Beumpton, an Englith captain, having been taken prifoner 
with his daughter Clarifi2, by Darmant, a French captain; who 
was then crvifiog on the brifh coat, and by him carried to: 
Bourdeaux; the generous Frenchman dees. all ia his power to: 
alleviate the diftvefs of his prifoners, and a pation which he 
cenceives for Clariffa, adds greatly to his ardent defire to ferve 
borh her and her father. Brumpton, through pride, and @ 
national prepidice againft the Freneh, declines receiving any 
fervice from Darmant, which obliges: the Ietter to have ‘res 
evurfe to. an.artifice, im onder to relieve tue diftrefs of his 
? prifones ; 
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prifoner ; he bribes Robinfon, the fervant of Brumpton, to de>’ 
liver a bill of exchange for two thoufand guineas to the latter, : 
having previoufly given orders to his banker to pay the money. . 
This bill of exchange comes in the name of Sudmer, a friend of : 
Brumpton’s, to whom he had promifed his daughter in mar- 
riage. Darmant and Clariffa have a mutual paffion for each _ 
other, and are both in defpair upon the arrival of Sudmer, whom 

Brumpton commands his daughter to receive as her hufband. 

Sudmer, who lad been treated in the moft generous manner by: 
Darmant, who had it in his power to take him and his whole: 
crew prifoners, when they were in diftrefs, exprefies the warmeft 

friendthip for the former, who, looking upon him as his rival, 

receives all his profeffions of efteem with great coldnefs. Cla- 

riffa, with much difficulty, confents to marry Sadmer, as the 

benefa&tor of her father ; whereupon he, not being confcious of ' 
having conferred any obligation upon Brumpton, defires an 

explanation, and being told of the bill of exchange, he declares 

it was not wrote by him, and goes to the banker, in order to. 
inquire into the truth of the affair ; being by him referred to — 
Robinfon, he difcovers, that it was a mere contrivance, and 
that the money had been difburfed by Darmant. Confirm- 
ed by this difcovery in an opinion he had conceived before, 
that Darmant.and Clariffa were lovers, he gives up» his preten- 
fions to the latter, in favour of the former, and the peace being 
concluded, Brumpton drops all/his prejudices againft the French, 
confents to his daughter’s marriage with Darmant, and is him- 
felf married to the marquife de Floricourt, fifter.to the latter. 
With this double marriage the piece concludes, Sudmer having 
adopted Darmant and Clariffa, in return for the obiigations he 
had received from the former. 

This plan is, in our opinion, not free from defe& ; the cir- 
cumftance of the counterfeit bill of exchange, with the name of 
Sudmer affixed to it, is, by no means, natural; nor is it very 
confonant to probability, that Brumpton’s prejudices againft the 
French nation fhoul® fo fuddenly vanifh upon the conclufion of 
a peace. With regard to the characters, that of Darmant is 
fomewhat romantic, but not out-of nature. That of Brumpton we 
can by no means think natural; the ftoical pride which charaéte- 
rizes it, feems rather to be the quality of a Spaniard. than an 
Englifhman, and his prepofleffions againft the French are fuch 
as are feldom to be found except among the loweit fort of peo- 
ple in our country ; which fhews him to be under the influ- 
ence of prejudice even in writing againft prejudices. The cha- 
raéter of the marquife de Floricourt is, in our opinion, the 
beft drawn in the piece ; the French vivacity is admirably hit off 
in it, and it makes an excellent contraft with the ferious and 

5 tender 
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tender turn of Clariffa. The character of Robinfon the Enpliffr 
fervant is liable to one capital objection; he fometimes exprefles 
himfelf in a manner not at allfuited to one of his rank in life. 
Left this fhould be looked upon as a bare affertion, we “ fhaff’ 
fupport our opinion by citing a paffage from it. In the fecond: 
fcene Robinfon tells Darmant that as Clariffa was amufing® her- 
felf with one of thofe flimfy novels with which Paris over-runs” 
the provinces, his mafter, ftealing unperceived upon her, threw’ 
the book out of the window. Is it not fomething extraordina- 
ry, that an Englifh fervant, after having been a fhort time pri- 
foner at Bourdeaux, fhould have fo juft an idea of the ftate of 
literature in France? There is fome humour in the charaéter 
of Sudmer, and the Englifh manners are better preferved in it 
than in that of Brumpton. Upon the whole, though we ‘can- 
not but think the fuccefs of this piece more than proportioned’ 
to its mer it, we muft acknowledge that the defign of it is’ 
laudable, as it tends to the removal of national prejudices, which 
are a difgrace to human nature. ‘ The {peeches are rather too 
long ; but this fault is much more ftriking in the’ tranflation 
than in the original, as the elegance of the latter is, in a great 
meafure, Ioft in the former. 





Art. XII. The Deuce is in Him, A Farce of Two A&s. As it is. 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8wo.- Pr. 15; 
Becket and De Hondt. Dig 


HIS farce is a moft excellent cauftic for that bigha’ flefh 
which is apt to grow about the heart of man; a difeafe 
which among ethit and moral writers, goes under the name of 
Self. ‘The ftory of the drama is as follows. One mademoifelle 
Florival, daughter of a French phyficiati ‘in the ifland of Belle- 
ifle, falls in love with an Englith officer, who had been wound- 
ed, and was under the ‘care of her father, who was too much 
prepofleffed againft the Englifh to confent to their being mar- 
ried. The officer was ordered to England, and from thence to 
Cuba. In the meantime the young lady, prompted at once by 
love, and indignation at being preffed by her father to another 
match, dreffes herfelf in regimentals, mixes among the Englith 
officers there, is known by one of fhem, who, upon difcovering 
the circumftances of her ftory, recommends her, by letter, to his’ 
fifter Emily, a young lady of virtue, fenfe, and fortune, in. 
London ; and the play opens with the very humane reception 
which Emily gives to mademoifelle Florival ia Ler regimens 
tals. 
Emily herfelf has a lover, colonel Tamper, who was at that 
time abroad on the expedition to Cuba, from whence he re- 
turns, 
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turns. The courthhip between them, though virtuous on both 
parts, is fo far advanced, that Emily does not difguife her fatis- 
faction, when the unexpeétedly hears of the colonel’s fafe arris 
val; but is terribly mortified and alarmed when fhe under- 
ftands, from his friend, major Belford, that he had loft an eye 
and a leg in the fervice; and the colonel’s immediate. appear- 
ance confirms the information. The diforder of Emily on this 
occafion is exquifitely well defcribed by the author ; nor can the 
force of her affeétion check the emotions of grief at the fhock- 
ing appearance of her lover, who endeavours torally her out of 
her affliction. All will not do; the retires, with her fifter 
Bell, in diforder, to her room, leaving the colonel and his friend 
together. 

The plot, then, clears up; the colonel, though a brave wor- 
thy man, Isa little over refined in his notions, and in hopes 
that Emily loves him up to the height of Platonifm, he had, 
what we may call, equipped himfelf with the lofs of an eye and 
a leg, by binding up the former, and pretending that the latter 
was wooden. His seur is a little piqued at Emily’s expreffion 
of grief and concern, as he expected that his disfigurement. 
would rather add to, than take from, her affeétion. Mean 
time Emily is fo ill, that Mr. Prattle the apothecary is fent for. 
He arrives, knows Belford, but not the cofonet, who avoids 
him. 

The fecond aé& opens with Prattle’s vifit to Emily. Peattle i is 
that kind ofan apothecary who never can be put out of counte- 
nance, for his patients find amufement in his nonfenfe and im- 
pertinence when they mifs relief from his medicines. In fhort, 
his own tittle-tattle is the beft drug in his fhop, which is a never- 
failing apology for the inanity of his converfation, During his 
chat with the ladies, he mentions his having feen colonel Tam- 
per at arout, in good health, and found wind and limb. The 
mention of this brings on an eclaircifement between the two 
fifters; and Emily, in refentment for the Harlequinade which 
the colonel had aéted, refolves to be revenged on him, by re- 
ceiving and encouraging captain Johnfon, (the name by whiclt 
mademoifelle Florival went) asa lover. Johnfon appears, is in- 
ftruéted in his part, and the colonel entering foon after, the Iady 
and her fuppofed lover maul setFr fo much, that the colonel 
breaks out into a paflion, and difcovers his difguife. Belford, 
fufpeting what might happen, comes into the room at this cri- 
fis. Florival faints at feeing him, he being the lover fhe was in 
queft of. He recognizes her with great affection. Szur and 
Co. in the perfon of the colonel, look extremely theepith; but 
Emily’s affeGtion returning, foon gets the better of her refent- 


ment, and fhe gives the colonel her hand, 
; We 
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We have given this detail, becaufe we think the plan upon - 
which the farce is conftructed is a good one; and if followed by 
other dramatic writers, might refcue the ftage from the charges 
that are, too often not groundlefsly, thrown out againft-it. Were 
every entertainment like this adapted, as a good fermon is to a 
text, or like a good prefcription to a difeafe of the mind, the 
{tage would become the fchool of virtue, as well as the place of 
amufement. As to the execution of this moral, or rather ethic, 
plan, it is incomparable. It is extremely laughable, but at the 
fame time very ferious. The difeafe is expofed but not rankled. 
The author aéts like a regular phyfician, without making a dif- 
play of his great fkill, by wantonly adding corrofives, that he 
may have the credit of curing the diftemper in its laft ftage; 
a fault but too common with fome ofour beft Englifh dramatic 
writers ; andthe avoiding it gave Moliere the character he fo juftly — 
bears. 





Art. XIll. Fritendbip : A Satire. 4to. Pr.is. 6d. Ridley. 


7E wifh this author, whom we have formerly animad- 

verted upon, as the modernizer of Juvenal *, would - 

fubmit toa regimen, to cure him of a certain tingling in his 

ears, which feems to be an indication of an infatiability for the 
pompuofity of verfification ; and, to ufe one of his own lines, 


‘ The full-blown dignity of Wifdom’s blaze.’ 


The dignity of élaxe is fomewhat uncommon, ° but the fwl/- 
blown dignity of it is fpick and fpan new, and the author has 
ufed it more than once in this poem ; but we chiefly admire 
him for the genius he thews in being able to drag into fo placid, 
fo benevolent a theme, as that of friendfhip, the moft atrocious 
and unprovoked abufe of his cotemporary poets, particularly 
Mefirs. Brown, Maliet, Scot, and Murphy ; nor is the political 
ftate lefs fafe from his lafh than the poetic. His friendthip is 
none of thofe tame, amiable, warm affections that, though 
centering in a few obje&s, breathes benevolence to all the hu- 
man fpecies, efpecially his own countrymen. Our poet falls 
foul on the Spaniards, the Dutch, the French, the late peace- 
makers, lord Bute, and the Scots, thofe plaided heroes, as he 
calls them ; but all this ferves to confirm the propety of our 
author’s title, Friendfhip, a Satire. 

One of the ftrongeft proofs of our poet being a good fatirift 
is his being ardent in the caufe he efpoufes ; and indeed he is 
fo very ardent, that he negleéts every thing elfe, common de- 
-cency, and even common fenfe, in the indulgence of his vein. 
-He mentions black corruption, that 





: . , —s 
* See Critical Review, vol. xv. p. 340. 
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— * feels th’ indignant fhow’r, 
Which fpurns the crimes of minifterial power.’ 





Thefe, and many other improprieties of the like kind, are, to 
a judging eye, eafily difcernible im this fatire —We have now. 
got over the painful part of our province as critics, and proceed 
to the pleafing. Impartiality, in the firft place, leads us to de- 
clare, that, im our opinion, this gentleman has far more merit 
as an original than as an imitator, a very important circume- 
ftance (if he be a young author, as we believe he is) in his fa- 
vour. ‘There is 4 glow in his fentiments, as well as numbers, 
(which are generally unexceptionable) equally captivating to 
the mind and ‘the ear: one of our catch-penny bards could 
warm himfelf very comfortably from the loppings which this 
performance could fpare, and which, if taken away, would 
render it much more agreeable. The following lines are not 
only very beautiful, but very pidurefque. 


* Shall Prudence, not the maid, whofe facred reign 
Is built on virtue fix’d by reafon’s ftrain, 
But the curs’d fiend from lethargy of blood 
Too dull the bad to hate, and love the good, 
In dead inaétion loft whofe pow’rs fubfide, 
Or flutter, like the vane, from fide to fide, 
Whofe fenfe i is cunning, and whofe wifdom arf, 
A very * Blifil, both in head and heart; 
Shall Prudence, ever bearing on hér tongue 
The moralizing chime of right and wrong, 
Borrow her rule of ation from acrew, 
Who damp all merit, and all fire fubdue ? 
Say, fhall fhe bid us fly the friendly door, 
Becaufe its threfhold leads us to the poor ?” 


We hope the author himfelf has good fenfe enough (for poe- 
tical talents he certainly has) not to take any-thing amifs we 
have faid of this performance. He would be an excellent writer 
with half the pains he takes to be a difagreeable one. Let a 
figure in painting be ever fo well executed, if it is introduccd 
improperly in the piece, it has a bad effect ; and many a poct 
as well as painter, under the notion of highly finifliiag their 
works, have abufed a great deal of precious art by carrying it 
into exaggeration. Such are our fincere fentiments of this au- 
thor; and how they may be received by him or his friends we 
are very little folicitous to know. 





* © A charaéter, moft infamoufly prudent, in 1 that elegant 
picture of human life, Tom Jones.” 
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Art. 14. 4n Addrefs to fach of the EleGors of Great Britain as aré 
not Makers of Cyder and Perry, By the Reprefentative of @ 
Cyder County. 8vo. 15. Nicoll, 


T HIS isa very warm and fpirited remonftrance againft the 

cyder excife. The author thinks that the repeal of it is 
equally for the intereft of the counties that are not to be ateéted 
by it, as of thofe that are. He examines, and endeavours to 
prove the futility of the great‘'argument utged by the friends of 
the bill if the Houfe of Comimons, as if the laying a tax on 
cyder introduced an equality of public burthens; and that 
it was highly unreafonable malt fhould be excifed and cyder 
fhould efcape; though in many counties it was as generally 
drank as ale or beer. He thinks there is nothing in this argu- 
ment, and that the exempting private houfes who brew their 
own malt liquors from many taxes impofed upon the publican, 
is as great. an inequality as that which formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the malt and the cyder counties ; and that to make the 
plea of equality good, private families ought to be fubje& to 
the taxations which publicans pay. 

* Our firft objection (fays he) is, to the amount of the duty, 
and the inequality of it: the friends of the bill were told, very 
early, both publicly and privately, that if they perfifled in their 
intention of laying the duty on the maker, they would find, 
befides the objeétion to the mode of fecuring it, another which 
could never be got over. If the tax fhould be laid low, i€ 
would not pay the expence of collecting. If it fhould belaid 
high, the ordinary forts would not bear it; the trees would 
come down, the government would be difappointed of it’s tax, 
and we fhould be injured in our eftates. They were told, and 
they were truly told, that the ordinary forts are; in their na- 
ture fo bad; that three buthels of malt will make one hundred 
gallons of malt-liqaor-of a much fuperior quality, And! find 
that there are feveral parts in a certain cyder county, which 
produce great quantittes of thefe ordinary liquors, where’ the 
fervants and labourers will, in harveft-time, when labouring 
men can make good terms, drink fuch fmall beer only. ‘They 
~wilf not condefcend to touch a drop of cvder or perry.. Let 
us compute: three bufligls of malt will produce one hundred 
gallons of fmall beer. The malt-duty will be 2s. 3d. the hop- 
duty may be about 1d. 4, in all 2s. 4d}. ‘The duty on one 
hundred gallons of cyder and perry will be 6s. 4d. Such is 


the equality of this tax!’ 
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In the courfe of the pamphlet before us, many inconveni- 
encies are mentioned, which arife from the manner of colle&ing 
the tax, as fixed by the act of parliament; and it concludes 
with carrying the grievances complained of as high as Magna 
Charta itfelf. But, as we apprehend that the whole affair wil, 
in the prefent feffion, be the fubje& of a parliamentary difcuf- 
fion, which is very remote from the fubjeé& of a Critical Review, 
all we can do in the affair, is to with that it may be fettled fo 
as to give fatisfa&tion to the fubject, and bring emolument to 
the government. 


Art. 15: 4 foort Hiflory cf that Parliament which committed Sir 
Robert Waipole to the Tower, expelled him the Houfe of Commons, and 
approved of the infamous Peace of Utrecht, Written by Sir Robert 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Ortord. 8ve. 15.6d. Almon. 


We fuppofe’that this republication is meant to revive in the 
minds of the people the remembrance of the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, as being parallel in its circumftances of difgrace and hu- 
miliation to that of Paris or Fontainbleau in 1763; and be- 
tween the parliament now fitting, and that which approved of 
the treaty. As perhaps no pamphlet in the Englith language 
has been more read, or better known than that of Robert Wal- 
pole, Efq. it would be fuperfluous, and indeed ridiculous in vs, 
to give any ftritures upon ithere. We cannot, however, help 
fubmitting a few queries to the public: Firft, whether at the 
time of the peace of Utrecht, Great Britain had not mea fuffi- 

cient to have recruited her armies and fleets? Secondly, whe- 

ther that was her cafe when the late peace was concluded? 
Thirdly, whether, in the points of population and plenty, 
France was not in a much better condition at the conclufion of 
the late peace, than fhe was at that of Utrecht? And laiftly, 
whether the public debt of Great Britain was not preater by 
above one half in the one period than in the other? 


Art. 16. Ob/ervations upon the Authority, Manners, and Circum- 
frances of the Apprebenfion, and Confinement of Mr. Wilkes. Ad- 
dreffed to Freeborn Englifomen, Williams. 1s. 


Happy Critical Reviewers! when every trial of their patience 
exhibits a freth proof of their impartiality. Sir Francis Wrong- 
head’s going without his dinner till five in the afternoon for the 
good of his country, is nothing to the penance we undergo by 
looking into fuch performances. This contains nothing but a re- 
petition of ftale trite arguments upon the fubje& of Mr. Wilkes’s 
commitment, that have been again and again hackneyed about 
in every common news-paper, and which every attorney’s clerk 
has 
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has at his fingers ends. Notwithftanding all this, we think the 
fubje& is ofa moft interefting nature, and that the difcretionary 
powers exercifed by a fecretary of ftate fhould not reft entirely 
upon practice and precedent, if they fhall appear to clafh with 
that fecurity which the laws give to our perfons and pro- 
perty. This argument admits of more canvafling than we have 
either time gr room to give it. Perhaps practice and prece- 
dents, fo far from being arguments for fuch exertions, are the 
very ftrongeft reafons that can be brought apainft them. We 
fhould not have been thus free with an office of ftate, for 
which we have the greateft veneration, were it not that we 
have the misfortune to labour under a few doubts: one is, 
whether a fecretary of ftate, quatenus fuch, without taking out 
his Dedimus, can act as a commen jultice of the peace? and 
whether, allowing he can or cannot, his meffengers have a 
power to aét as they did in the cafe of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
printers who were apprehended on his account? 

- Our other doubt is of a very fimple nature, and may be re- 
folved by any trading juftice of Weitminfter or Midd!efex, 
whether thofe impartial unpenfioned magiftrates, fuppofing a 
libel t6 be a breach of the peace, has not, upon infpettion, 
as good a right to commit upon it, as the firft fecretary of {tate 
in the land? and whether a fecretary of ftate has not the fame 
right to commit for a broken head or a bloody nofe, as fora 


libel ? 





Art.17. Taventy-one Articles of I t, as they are to be 
exhibited againfi a certain noble E—1, with conftitutional Remarks 


on each article, 1s, Pottinger. 

It is a common faying, {peaking of a dull fellow, ll bis wit 
lies in bis guts; and we can fee neither wit, fenfe, nor argu- 
ment in this pamphlet, but what lies in the guttings of the 
words IMPEACHMENT and EarL. 


Art. 18. The Englifo Britons, a Farce, of one AB. Infcribed to 
John Wilkes, Efq. Written for the Amufement of, and performed 
by, a fele& Company at a Seat of Diftin@ion. 6d. Pridden, 


This isa foolifh, unmeaning, ranting, fcurrilous parody, fo 
naufeoufly flattering Mr. Wilkes and his friends, that it is im- 
poffible it can have any effect on the mereft gull of the party. 


Art. 19. The Crifis. An Ode, to Fohn Wilkes, Efq. 6d, Williams. 


This is the produ&ion of fome volunteer dunce, in favour of 
what he thinks to be the popular fide of the queftion; and that 
exly becaufe he thinks it will help to fell his miferable lines. 
Cc 3 He 
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He has adopted the common railing againft the Scots ; he hag 
found in Cicero’s character a parallel to that ef Mr. Wilkes ; 
and he has ere&ted Dr. Smollett into aClodius. The following 
lines upon his patron’s degradation from the militia, may ferve’ 
as a fpecimen of the writer’s poetical talents. 


Muft then thy plume and bold cockade 
Thy gallant troop no more admire ; 
No longer now a warlike blade, 
But plain Joan Wixes, a rural fquire. 


Let not the reader imagine thofe lines to be meant by way of 
ridicule; for they contain fheer fober panegyric. But the poet 
gives us a fpecimen of his learning as wellas genius, by telling 
us in a note, that Gavefton was ‘ a great wicked favourite of 
king Henry II.’ though our ignorant hiftorians have always told 
us he lived in the reigns of Edward |. and his fon. 


Art. 20. The Group, compofed of the moft fhocking Figures, though 
the greatef? in the Nation. Painted in an Elegy on the faddeft 
Jubje&s, the Living, Dead, and Damned ; fuch as Hogarth, di/- 
ent Right Honourables, &Fce. EFe. EFe. Inferibed to Sohn 

Vilkes (swho is above Title) and Charles Churchill. By Salva- 
tor Rofa, or rather the real Friend of Mr. Wilkes, 2s. Moran. 


We know not what place we ought to,aflign to this author in 
the manfions of madnefs. His extatic ravings in favour of the 
oppofition, and al] related to it, would deferve clean ftraw and 
a dark room, were it not that before we proceed forty or fifty 
lines, there appears fome glimmerings of fenfe, if not of poetry ; 
but when he recurs to party, he /bakes his chain, and he is mad 
again. Wehope our readers do not think by the word madne/t, 
we mean that fine phrenzy of the mind mentioned by Shake- 
fpear. This author’s madnefs confifts, next to dullnefs (which 
‘is the conftituent part of his poem), of UninTevviciBiLity 3 
and therefore our good friend Mr. Conundrum fays he does not 
underfiand bis madnefs. ; , 


Art. 21. Patrioti/m, a Mock Heroic. In frve Cantos. 25.6d. Hinxman, 


Pene Puella, Puer, was not better applied by Martial to his 
oy’s perfon, than by us to this writer’s genius, between which 
and poetry there feems to be but a thin partition, and yet ig 
is too impotent to penetrate the film. The author's meaning, 
if he has any, is to ridicule the oppofition, by forming a kind 
of mock heroic, which is far from being dettitate of fome wit, 
fome fatire, and tolerable good lines; but is void of all the 
precifion, briili. ncy, humour, and entertainment, that charac- 


terize the agreeable performances which go under that denomi- 
pation, 


Art. 














Art. 22. The North Briton: An Elegy. 64. Nicoll, 


lamentable ejaculations of an old whig ftock-jobber, or mer- 
chant, after ’change-hours, vented at Lloyd’s Coffee-houfe, on 
account of removing the late miniftry. He is comforted by a 
difpaffionate tory neighbour (of his own profefiion we fuppofe) 
who entertains no fuch apprehenfions, and who thinks that the 
public affairs are under a very good management. ‘The per- 
formance itfelf is fomewhat above mediocrity; but in the pane- 
gyrical part of it, it is below dulnefs itfelf, witnefs the two 
following ftanzas, 
‘ Can the rich ftream that flows in Bedford’s veins 
‘ Turn to bafe puddle ? Can the Ruffel race 
* Submit to fervitude’s inglorious chains, 
‘ And load their lineal honours with difgrace? 


* Will gentle Hallifax, whofe gen’rous fway 
* Endear’d him to Hibernia’s grateful ifle, 
* Will he our laws, our facred rights betray, 
€ And live a flave to fhare a monarch’s {mile ? ’ 





Art, 23. An Epiftle from William Lord Ruffel, to William Lord 
Cavendith. Written in Newgate, on Friday Night, Fuly 20th, 
1683. 15s. 6¢. Dodiley. 

That the epifile before us abounds with very good lines can- 


not be denied ; but that it is loaded with profaififms,which would 
difgrace a political journal of tolerable reputation, muft be ad- 


mitted at the fame time. We cannot admire the conceit of : a 
faitious epiltle from lord Ruffel to lord Cavendith, two noble- ° 
men whofe real hiftories are fo well koown as to render their 


memories dear to every lover of liberty. 
The following paffage of this epiftle we recommend as being 
nervous, poetical, and characteriitical of the perfons alluded to, 


* Twas then my Ca’ndifh caught the glorious flame, 
The happy omen of his future fame ; 
Adorn’d by nature, perfected by art,” 
The cleareit head, and warmeft, nobleft heart, 
His words, déep finking in each captiv’d ear,... 
Had pow’r to make ev’n liberty more dear, 

While I, unfkill’d in oratory’s lore, 
Whofe tongue ne’er fpeaks but when the heart runs o "er, 
In plain blunt phrafe by boneit thoughts exprefs’d, 
Warm from the heart, and to the heart addrefs’d.’ 


Many of the lines that immediately follow the above, are 
fomewhat too extravagant, though employed on the beft of 
Cc4 fubjeQs,, 
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This little performance feems to be called an elegy from the ' 
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fubjeéts, the love of liberty; and muft be deemed fo, could 
we even fuppofe them to fall from the pen of the Elder Brutus, 
The poet was by no means called upon by his fubje&t to men- 
tion lord Ruffel’s application to the throne for mercy; and 
what heightens the impropriety, is that the fa&t is doubtful, at 
leaft in the Jight he reprefents it. Speaking of priefts, he 
mentions a cup that intoxicates princes every draught they 
take; then he makes them dead drunk (though one fhould 
think they had got enough before) with the bitter dregs of the 
faid cup. Next come the following profaic, and indeed hack- 
neyed fentiment: 


¢ Zeal your pretence, but wealth and pow’r your aims, 
You ev’n could make a Sotomon of James.’ 


Some of the fentiments that follow are very fine, and nobly 
inftru& an Englifh monarch in the duty of his ftation ; but the 
author very abfurdiy recommends thofe inftru€tions to be ad- 
miniftred by priefts and fycophants. That lord Ruffel was 
a patriot, no proteftant can doubt; but we cannot admit that 
he was fo much ofa prophet as to foretel a late adminiftra- 


tion, which the epilite-writer bas exhibited in lines unequal to 
his own talents, and unjuftin themfelves. The noble lord’s 
zeal for his caufe hurries him inte the following anachronifm 
upon the fcaffold, and which we are afraid borders upon fome- 


what worfe than impropriety: 


With rapt’rous joy the crimfon ftream fhall flow, 
And my heart leap to meet the friendly blow ! 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the blemifhes of 
this epiftle do not proceed fo much from want of genius, as of 
judgment, in the author. 


Art. 24.. Satires on the Times. In Two Parts. 23. Dodfley. 


A poor contemptible performance, written in blank verfe, 
containing only a ftring of declamatory fentences, without the 


Jeaft fhadow of poetical merit, as the reader will fee by what 
follows ; 


‘ Trace the proud feed of lofty pedigree, 

From entrance into life to ripeft man ; 

The means to fit him for the vogue purfu’d ; 

The maxims inculcated in the child ; 

The leffons treafur’d in his forward youth ; 

The tafk on his maturity impos’d ; 

Then fum the whole, and weigh the full amount — 
What ftile, what appellation fhall it bear? 

Senfe, Learning, Piety? but thefe are words 

That 
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That fpeak the juft reverfe ; oh! then proclaim 
Vice, Ignorance, and Folly,—and proceed 
The tale of deteftation to expofe.’ 


Our author’s defcription of good-breeding is no lefs elegant : 


¢ What elfe imports that hourly ftrain of lies 
Urbanity by dunces only deem’d ? 
That coalition of inanity, 
That e’en Stupidity has learn’d to loath ? 
For what dull blockhead ever underftood 
The phrafe intended meaning to exprefs ?” 


What meaning our author had in this poem, and how able 
he is to exprefs it, we leave to the judgment of our readers. 


Art. 25. Mefiah. A Sacred Poem. 4to. Pr. 25.6d. Beecroft. 


The greater and moreimportant the fubjeét is, the more dif- 
ficult will always be the execution of it: but though fo many 
men of the fineft parts and abilities have failed in treating fa- 
cred fubjeéts, and more particularly the hiftory of our Saviour 
in the New Teftament, poetafters are for ever rifing up to try 
their fkill. The author of the poem before us has, like all his 
unfortunate brethren, funk beneath a weight which he was un- 
able to bear; and being poffeffed of but very moderate po- 
etical abilities, makes but a poor appearance. ‘The poem con- 
tains one-and-fifty pages in quarto, and yet it would, we be- 
lieve, be very difficult to quote as many good lines from the 
whole. The circumftances attending the birth of our Saviour 
are thus defcribed. 


* Foil’d with the journey, and with pain o’ercome, 
The Virgin feeks the noifome ftable’s gloom ; 
Reclin’d fhe refts, and, with amazement, knows 
Amid furrounding herds, a mother’s throws : 

But foon perceives the facred Son is giv’n ; 

And, in that ftrange retirement, bleffes Heav’n.’ 


But pray, readers, obferve the two lines that follow ; 


‘ Then feeks with care the bleffed babe to lay, 
But where the cradle, or the bed, but—hay ? 


If the author’s intention had been, which it certainly was 
not, to turn the fcripture into burlefque, he could not have taken 
a more effetual method. After the parents of our Saviour had 
miffed him on the way, &c. our poet tells us that 


« They haften’d back to Salem’s hallow’d ground, 


If there perchance the Saviour might be found ; 
Here, 
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Here, with amaze, with great but rongue-1y'd joy, 
They find (what molt they with’d) their Jong-/oft dey.” 


Can any-thing be more abfurd and ridiculous, than long-loft 
boy hpplied to the Redeemer of mankind? But when our bard 
defcribes the temptation in the wildernefs, he illuftuates it with 
this pretty fimile, ) 


‘ As when a cunhing angler, from the fide 
Of fome clear ftream beholds fair fithes glide; 
Artful he meditates to catch his prey, 

By fpreading much temptation in their way: 
Covers the hook withall that: may furprife, 
Inflame their wifhes, and deceive their eyes. 
So the arch-tempter, foul, apoftate, fiend, 
Each bell-born paffion in his breaft conyen’d, 
How beft the purity of Chrift to taint, 

And, with feducive malice, blaftthe Saint.’ 


As the reft of the poem is of a piece with this, our readers, | 
we imagine, will readily excufe any further obfervations on if, ° 
and content themfelves with ftudying haly writ in its native 
fimplicity, rather than in the poor jingle of fuch contemptible - 
rhymers, ' 


Art. 26. Kew Gardens. A Poem. Pumbly inferibed to Her Royal 
Highnefs the Princefs Dowager of Wales. By George Ritfo. 
4to. Pr.1s. Dodfley. 


Whoever has a mind to fee the famous Kew Gardens, painted 
by Mr. Ritfo, for the fmall price of One Shilling, may repair to 
M. Lewis, im Paternofter-row, or Mr. Dodfley, in Pal!-Mall, 
who wi!l treat them with this fine fight, fpick and fpan new, 
He will find, im the language of this fublime poet, 


« Not fam’d Idalia’s groves with thefe fhall vie, 
Eurota’s waves fhall lefs delight our view.’ 


And (which is ftill more furprifing) 
¢ All Arcadia fhall fubmit to Kew.’ 


There is, indeed, in this little poem, fuch a profufion of am- 
brofial fragrance, verdant foftnefs, glowing rofes, virgin lillies, 
&c. that we are almoft overcome by the powerful fcent. But 
when Mr. Ritfo gets among his exotics, we are ready to faint, 
when he defcribes 


« Caffia’s of many a color, fcent, and tafte. 

Th’ Euphorbia milky, and the Vitex chafte. 

Sweet Rhodedendron, pride of Alpine hills, 
Coix, the drop of weeping Saint diftills. Head 
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Head ofthe Dragon from Moldavia fam’d. 
Floriferous balm, of Gilead falfly nam’d. 

Th’ Amorpha, Jove’s rough beard, of uncouth fhape, 
Rich India’s cane ; and Rhamnus from the Cape. 
Balfamic Clufia; and the tall Papaw : 

With all th’ Americ growth on each fide Panama.’ 


But now, gentlemen, walk in, and fee the famous»pagoda,, 
kc. 
‘ Our wond’ring fight what various ftru@ures ftrike ! 
Th’ Alhambra grotefque ; or the fane antique. 
The pleas’d fpeétator lifts his curious eyes ; 
Sees mooned mofques and mimic temples rife. 
_ Of fabled Phoebus here the bright abode ; 
There the proud feat of China’s great pagod.” 


And now we have conducted you, gentle readers, to the top 
of the pagod, we with you fafe down again, and hope your 
brains will not be turned by the height of it, as Mr. Ritfo’s 
feems to be, who, no doubt, unfortunately took it for Mount | 
Parnafius, an eminence which has been very fatal to many a 
poor bard, as well as to the author of this incomparable poem. 


Art. 27. Poems on feveral Occafons. By Mr. Smart, 4/0. Pr. 1s. 
7 Fletcher and Co. 


This is a very fmall colle&ion of poems, containing only feven 
fhort copies of verf:s, We with, from a regard to the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Smart, who formerly made a confiderable figure in 
the world of literature, that they had been fuppreffed, as they 
can do him no honour. The firft poem is called Munificence 
and Modefty, and begins thus ; 


* O voice of Approbation, blefs 
The fpirits ftill demanding lefs, 
The more their natures have to need,’ 


Which whoever can either underftand or admire, has more — 
penetration than we pretend to, In the epitaph on Henry 
Fielding, Efq. we find thefe lines, 


* Hence pow’r confign’d the laws to his command, 
And put the fcales of Juftice in his hand ; 

To ftand prote&tor of the orphan race, 

And find the female penitent a place.’ 


That Harry Fielding was a juftice of peace we very well re- 
ynember ; but the two laft lines, if we underftand them right, 
muft allude to the Afylum and:Magdalen charities, which were 


4 not 
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not thought ef till many years after the death of H. Field- 
ing, by his brother Sir John, te whom the compliment properly 
belongs. But we will fay no more of Mr. Smart : Peace be to 
the manes of his departed mufe. Our fentiments with regard 
to this unfortunate gentleman are fuch as every man muft feel 
on the fame melancholy occafion. If our readers are defirous 
to know what they are, we muft refer them to the fine lines at 
the end of Mr. Churchill’s epiltle to Hogarth. 


Art. 28. A fele& Colleion of the moft interefting Letters on the Go- 
vernment, Liberty, and Conftitution of England ; which have ap- 
peared in the different News-papers from the Elevation of Lord 
Bute, to the Death of the Earl of Egremont. With feveral Re- 
marks and Explanatory Notes. In Two Volumes. Almon. 55. 


Tt required no fmal! fhare of mercenary fagacity to lay the 
plan of this publication, which is no other than a colleétion of 
all the virulent letters publifhed againft lord Bute and his friends, 
in our common news-papers, and admitting but very few 
{craps of what was publifhed in their vindication. This collec- 
tion fets out with a fham quarrel between John Bull and a 
fuppofed correfpondent at Wanftead, in which the reader may 
eafily conclude that Mr. Bull makes the beft figure. This con- 
troverfy is followed by a great number of abufive letters againft 
the Scotch, together with the famous Wandfworth letter, and 
an anfwertoit. The next topics of difpute are the excife on 
cyder, lord Bute’s refignation, and the feizure of the North 
Briton ; all filled with grofs abufe, but with an exclufion of 
the principal papers written in anfwer to them; or if any fuch 
are admitted, it is only to give the fuller triumph to the op- 
pofition. In this controverfy a moft wretched fcribbler, who 
calls himfelf an Independent Whig, figures away. Weare then 
peftered with an inundation of other dunces, under the names 
of Freeborn Englifhmen, Obfervators, Toaft-mafters, Querifts, 
and the like. Among others, one Hamden Bucks makes his 
appearance with other minor politicians, under various fanci- 
ful names, too contemptible for notice, yet too virulent to 
efcape without cenfure.—The whole of the fecond volume of 
this precious collection is of the fame caft; nor fhould we, but 
for the fake of impartiality, have taken the leaft notice of it, We 
cannot, however, conclude this article without animadverting 
vpon one dangerous impofition brought in favour of the friends 
of the oppofition, and which we perceive has made fome im- 
preffion upon the public; we mean the quotations that have 
been made from the debates of parliament; which, on our 
own knowledge, we will affure the readers never were delivered 
by thofe to whom they have been afcribed. 

Art, 
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Art, 29. 42 Appeal to the Public in Bebalf of George Fobnftone, 
E/q. Governor of Weft Florida. In Anfwer to the North Britoz 
Extraordinary, and in Confequence of other Matters not taken No- 
tice of in that extraordinary Publication. Moran. 15. 


Though this pamphlet is a catch-penny thing almoft below 
contempt, yet the fubject on which it is written is extremely 
ferious. Notwithftanding the high opinion we have of the 
wifdom of his majefty’s appointments to American govern- 
ments; and notwithftanding our contempt for the North Briton 
which gave rife to this wretched performance; yet if the public 
charge which has been brought againft governor Johnftone is 
true, we muft think that the offence ftrikes at the liberty of the 
prefs in its vitals. The law of England, as we have feen by 
recent inftances, does not admit even of government itfelf pu- 
nifhing any man for a libel before he is legally conviéted; and 
if any private man fhould wreft, unpunifhed, that facred attri- 
bute from public jaftice, he muft be confidered in a light which 
we forbear to name. The filly French foppifh pretexts, of a 
gentleman in fuch cafes righting himfelf — that a gentleman 
ought not to wait the decifion’ of a court of juftice — that he 
is not to ftand to the- verdict of twelve mechanics, and the 
like, is not the language of a freeman, a Briton, or a man 
of honour, but of an enemy to all government, and “to that 
which is the brighteft ornament of our government, the li- 
berty of the prefs, 


Art. 30. An Attempt to tlluftrate the Ufefulnefs of Decimal Arithme- 


tic, in the Rev, Mr. Brown’s Method of working indeterminate . 


Fradions. By William Rivet, Efy. Sandby. 1s. 64. 


The author of this little piece has explained, in a very eafy 
and familiar manner, the nature and ufe of decimal fraétions ; 
it will therefore be of great ufe to thofe who are unacquainted 
with this part of arithmetic: and thofe who have made fome 
progrefs in this method of computations, will find feveral re- 
marks and obfervations worthy of their notice. 


Art. 31. Confiderations for the more Jpeedy and efeGual Execution of 
the A@ for Paving, Cleanfing, and Lighting the Cits and Li- 
berty of Weftminfter, and for removing Annoyances therein. By 
C. W. Member of Parliament. Davis. 64. 


The utility of the paving, cleanfing, and lighting fcheme of 
the city and liberty of Wefiminfter, muft not only be acknow- 
leged but felt by all its inhabitants. The author of the pam- 
phlet before us, is very juftly diffatisfied at the {mall progrefs 
5 made 
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made in the undertaking; and after. propofing-various fchemes 
for accelerating the fame, he fixes upon that of a lottery. 
We muft afk pardon of the honourable author, if we fup- 
pofe that he rather exceeds, when he allows 10,0001. for ma- 
nagement, &c. The honourable gentleman ought to confider, 
that 10,0001. is above 200,000 French livres. What fine im- 
provements might the ftreets of Paris admit of, if fuch a fum 
was expended upon them ! 


Art. 32. The Hifory of Richard Potter; a Sailor, and Prifoner in 
Newgate, who was tried at the Old Bailey, in July 1763, and 
received Sentence of Death, for attempting, at the Infigation of 
another Sailor, 10 receive thirty-five Shillings of Prize-money, 
due to a third Sailor, Fe, 1s. Keith. 





When the excefs of courage which lord Ch s Hy dif- 
played was reprefented to his late majeity as madnefs, * 1 with, 
faid the venerable monarch, that he had bit fome of my ge- 
nerals,’ If there is fuch a thing as that exceis of philanthropy 
which Mr. Pope calls ‘ mad good-nature,’ we wiih the author 
of this pamphlet (who appears to be the noted Alexander the 
Corre&tor) would communicate a little of the infeGion to our 
© —of J—, where little villains fuffer death for little crimes, 
that inf other countries would render them moft ufeful members 
of fociety. The nature of the ctime for which this Richard 
Potter was condemned, is of the moft dangerous confequence 
to a commercial nation, but the commiffion of it was, in his 
cafe, ‘attended with the moft alleviating circumftances, 

The Corrector, who had never feen this unhappy youth, 
from the overfiowings of true, that is chriftian, humanity, in- 
terefted himfelf fo effeQually in his favour, that he bit (we hope 
the noble lord will pardon the expreffion )} one of his majefty’s 
principal fecretaries of ftate, who receiving the infe&tion, pre- 
vailed with the king to change Richard’s fentence of death into 
tranfportation. The affiduity, addrefs, and good feénfe’ the 
Corrector difplayed upon this occafion could not be out-done 
by the ableft negociator in Europe; and the charity, relief, 
aod inftruétion he afterwards beftowed upon the wretched ob- 
je, puts to thame all the fi€tions the Romanifts record ¢ con- 
cerning their mifionary martyrs. 

This performance eannot be too much read by every mian, 
who has the fmaflleft concern either in the legiflatioti, the po- 
lice, or the magiftracy of this country. The government of 
England will here learn with how little juttice we boatt, that 
our laws do not admit of criminals being tortured, while the 


tortures of cold, hunger, ficknefs, nakednefs, and every mi- 
fry 
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fery that can diftrefs human nature, alike wait upon the guilty 
and the innocent, the reprieved as the condemned, who have 
the misfortune to enter that Gehenna of a jail; and, we are 
afraid, the fame horrid circumftances attend many jails of 
the kingdom. The Correftor, who appears from this pam- 
phlet to be a good Latin fcholar, might with great juftice have 
prefixed to it as a motto, Ex wno, difce omnes. .The condition 
of a!l the jails for criminals io England may be feenin Newgate; 
the condition of all the maletactors, in Richard Potter. 

We fhould do injuftice to the merit of this Proteftant mif 
fionary, who was in the mott imminent danger of being a mar- 
tyr likewife, by his attendance upon his catechumen, while un- 
der the gaol diftemper, not to mention that he fs author of the 
beft Concordance to the Holy Scriptures which ever appeared in 
any language; but that work has not been of more fervice to 
the interefts of religion than this pamphlet, if properly attend- 
ed to, may be to thofe of humanity. 


Art. 33. 4 genuine and fuccin® Navative of a feandalous, obfcent, 
and exceedingly profane Libel, entitled An Effay on Woman; as 
alfo of other pottical Pieces, containing the moft atrocious Blafpbe« 

_ mies. Submitted to the Candor of the Public. By the Rev. Mr. 
Kidgell, 4. 0. Re&or of Horne, iz Surry, Preacher of Berkley 
Chapel, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl. of Marche 
andRugien. Robfon. 62. 


The zeal which Mr. Kidgell, im this narrative, has inanifeft 
ed for the violated laws, the abufed liberty, and the infulted 
religion of our country (to which his piece is infcribed) cannot 
be soo much commended. With us, however, the prudence 
and the propriety of this publication is fo very queftion- 
able, that we have more reafons than one for giving no extradts 
from the narrative itfelf. Curiofity, though the loweft, is the 
moft infatiable, therefore the moft craving, and often the moft 
dangerous, of all our paffions, and is more prevalent ‘in this 
than any country under the fun. We are afraid that even the 
moft grofs obfcenity, heightened with the moft fhocking im- 
‘piety, cannot damp its operations. Orator Henley fubfifted 
by the contempt and deteltation which the public bad of ‘his 
perfon and principles; for every body had a curiofity to fee 
and hear a monfter fo renowned as he was for atheifm, blaf- 
phemy,. defamation, diffoyalty, and nonfenfe. And left we 
fhould offend in what we are animadverting on, Mr. Kidgell 
will pardon us if we here clofé our account of this publication, 
after promifing to omit no future opportunity that may come 
in our way of doing juftice to his piety, virtue, and q, pablic 


Spirit, 











400 Monthly CaTatocueE. 


Art. 34. An Expoftulatory Letter to the Rev. Mr.Kidgell. 64. Burd, 

Whatever apprehenfions good patriots may entertain as to 
the decay of induftry among the artizans of this kingdom, 
they can have none as to the induftry of authors and printers. 
Mr. Kidgell’s pamphlet had fcarcely come from the prefs, when 
in a few hours after two pamphlets againft it, of which this is 
one, were both printed and publithed. This performance, we 
know not with what truth, pretends to account in a more Cir- 
cumftantial manner than Mr. Kidgell has done, for the manner 
in which he obtained poffeffion of this execrable performance: 
As to the reft, fee the laft article. 


Art. 35. 4 full and candid Anfwer to a Pamphlet, called A genus 
ine and fuccin® Narrative, &Fc. Griffin. 64. 


This hafty-pudding is ftill poorer in ingredients than the laft, 
but proceeds on the fame topics, and endeavours to excufe the 
criminality of the Effay on Woman, by its having never been 
intended to be publifhed, and its having been printed for the 
amufement of only half a dozen, or at moft a dozen of friends, 
all of them jolly fellows; and meaning no other harm in the 
world but to perfuade themfelves that religion and bawdery, 
piety and blafphemy, and decency and profligacy, are the fame, 


Art. 36.4 Letter to J. Kidgell. 410. Pr.1s. Williams. 


From the circumftance of the public’s being defired to fufpend 
its judgment ’till the appearance of this pamphlet, we were in- 
duced to believe, that it would contain fome faéts of an intereft- 
ing nature; but we may now venture to afiert, that this letter 
to Mr, Kidgell is, in all refpeéts, much inferior (except in the 
article of perfonal abufe) to the other publifhed on the fame 
fubject, being, in the words of its author, *‘ a catchpeny pamph- 
let, the low traffic of bookfellers.” 


Arr.37. An Epiftle to the DiGator, iu his Retirement. 1s. Wilkie. 


This epiftle, which is written to expofe Mr, P—, is not void 
of argumentative irony ; but its merit lies in the fimilarity 
which the writer difcovers between that gentleman and the ve- 
nerable fcheming Girgifite; though the principal defign feems 
to be, to prove the pernicious tendency of Mr. P—’s continen- 
tal connections, and that the moft fhining events which diftin- 
guifhed his admintftration with fuch luftre, even the conqueft 
of Quebec itfelf, were fortuitous, and owing to his knowlege 
in the chapter of accidents, The writer ridicules, with fome 
humour, that minifter’s fcheme of raifing the money within the 
year, and his behaviour both in refigning the feals, andduring 
the late famous conference between him and his m y. This 
epiftle feems to be wrote by a perfon who knows what has beea 
done, afid is now doing, in the world, 

















